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CHANGING FACE OF FASHION: Designers are eyeing the Fall. See Page 21. 
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LETTERS 


Byng and King He mav have 





ion of Meighen’s former fellow towns- 
A constitutional question can 
only be setttled at the polls with the 
acquiescence of the minority and that 
does not really settle the moral status. 


men. 


been wholly right—I 


Portage 


RI SIDETRACKING Parliament do not know—but he gave himselt 
f l SN, July 17), the appearance of interfering in “pol- 
Mr. f s chiet conce Is ities” 
K B Case om At the polls the question suggested 
s establishing a In this section did not act on the con- 
c Prime Min duct of the average voter. The real IN 
C s solute right to issue Was not “Do vou consider Lord 
Nc The suggested Byng justitied?” but “Do you want 
ve come up i Mr. Meighen or Mackenzie King as 
sc set him Prime Minister?” The electors said 
tional authority not Mr. Meighen. That was the opin- 
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Island Senator 


readable 
“Vancouver Island” (SN, July 17 
authors state: 


Barnard is a 
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dent of Victoria and has beer ap 
esteemed member of this club — nce 
1889. : 


Union Club, Victoria, BC. 


JER (OLD 


Beaver’s Fiend 


I HAVE been reading your ac 
of the University Press of \ 
Brunswick published in Sati xpay 
Nicut July 17. 

May I correct it in one impc* tan 
particular. This company is not 


owned by me. I hold no interest © hat. 
soever in it. Brigadier Wardell |. the 
owner and controller. He is a ve 


close friend of mine, but IT hav. yy 
influence at all over him, tho. ch | 
hold him in high regard and _ ‘oo 
upon him as a man of fine char cter 
I shall be grateful if you will 


this position clear. BEAVER 200k 


Cherk ley . Leatherhead, Surrey ‘ 


Radio and Re! gion 
1 SHOULD like to express n dis 


agreement with vour editorial headed 
“Radio and Christianity” SN 
July 10). , 

If all criticism of organized 1 
is to be denied the national rad 
tem. then it would seem only f 
anvthing pertaining to religion 
con should be prohibited. As it 
ganized religion seems to be 
every facility of expression 
Cardinal O'Connell of Boston 
ed Professor Einstein there hay 
numerous instances of theologia 
nouncing materialism—and wl C 
be more materialist: and less sp 
than science?—and only on rar 
sions Was a voice heard for 
fence. While I am convince 
science and religion can never 
onciled, though attempts to do s 
been made by the trick of 
something that was not scien 
something that was not religion. | 
feel that both should be giv 
equal hearing. 


Toronto, Ont. F. A. Mc} 


Joe for Peace 


CONGRATULATIONS on 

cellent summing up by Edward ( 
shaw of why Stalin is currentls 
ing a “peace” offensive (SN. J 


Toronto, Ont. R. W 


Monday He!idays 
YOUR recent editorial (SN. J : 


on national holidays being 
Mondays instead of being allo 
fall where they may with m 
disruptions is certainly backed 
rest of Canada. The latest Gal 
shows that 75 pel cent of al 
dians would be pleased if the \ 
rule were selected. White-colla 
want it: 85 per cent. 


Toronto, Ont F280 


Case of the Five Ships 


THE Front Page editorial on th M 
Sung ships (SN, July 3)—the fi 

of Canadian registry, flying th 
dian ensign and carrying go 
tween Hong Kong and Con 
China via Macao—hit the na 
The Governm 
redeem its past behavior at one 
by all means write them off. 


on the head 


Regina, Sask. JOHN I0R 
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COLLEGE 


s’ residential school with 
tablished reputation for 
ng the individual needs 
ch student. High aca- 
tandards, varied activ- 
d able counse¢ Horship 
ne to develop character 
produce useful citizens 
culation and vocational 
Bursaries available 
erving applicants. 
for illustrated booklet. 
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ete information and 
lays ed prospectus, please 
“EV. BERT HOWARD, D.D., PRINCIPAL 
COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
“e THE 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY 
’ ‘3 enior matriculants a five-year 
om | endar years) course in Nurs- 
hips & ling to the degree of Bache- 
e Science in’ Nursing, with 
| ea ( qualifications for all types 
ral nursing practice and nurse 
¥ ion, and an elective of pub- 
4 th nursing or ward super- 
§ ind teaching. 
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Traditions of HOSPITALITY 


Three centuries ago, Dessein's 

the leading inn of Calais, 
France, boasted many modern 
innovations, including a hand- 
some theatre. : 


old Time Hospitaliy | 
sn the Modern Manne, 


From earliest times, inns and 
hotels have provided divers 
tor the traveller. This traditios 
has its pleasing modern coun- 
terpart in today’s Sheraton 
Horels Whatever vour moo 
there are manv wavs to relax 
ind enjov yourself at a Sherator 


; a 7 

. Stav at Sheraton Horels 
for real hospitality in the 
Odern manner! 


Telet ype 
Reservations 


connect all 


SHERATON HOTELS 


Quickly 
TELETYPE — you can arrange and confirm 
accommodation at any of the 30 Hotels 
in Canada and the U.S.A. Contact the 
Sheraton Hotel in your community 


and at no cost to you — BY 
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SAM SAYS ‘‘NO”’ 


THE REJECTION by the U.S. Con 
gress Public Works Committee of the 
program for joint development of St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power project 
was disappointing, but not very sur- 
prising. Whai was perhaps more sur- 
prising was the tact that it didn’t pro- 
voke an immediate Federal Govern- 
ment announcement that Canada 
would undertake the project on her 
own. There’s a Special Projects Divi- 
sion of the Transport Department 
ready, but decision on what Canada 
will do has yet to be taken. 

The Seaway can follow an all-Cana- 
dian route and can be undertaken 
without reference to the U.S., but the 
power project will affect the level of 
the St. Lawrence on the U.S. side ot 
the line, and is, consequently, an inter- 
national matter. 

If Canada does decide to go ahead 
on her own, with New York state and 
Ontario sharing the hydro-electric 
power development, the next step will 
be to get the approval of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for the 
hydro project. The prerequisite for 
this is the U.S. President’s approval ot 
New York’s submission to the WC, 
and Canadian Government approval 
of Ontario’s submission. 

One thing the final rejection by the 
Public Works Committee has done ts 
nullify the amendment prohibiting 
New York state ownership of the 
power plants. That was an amend- 
ment to a bill that has now” been 
thrown out. It presumably won't stand 
in the way of the next steps if they 
are going to be taken. 


RING OUT THE OLD... 


WHEN the U.S. Economic Stabilizer, 
Eric Johnston, was in Ottawa early 
this summer one of the points he 
raised was the need for more formal- 
ized machinery tor U.S.-Canadian de- 
fence production coordination. Rather 
than set up a new committee, Ottawa 
proposed, and Washington agreed, to 
revitalize the Joint Industrial Mobili- 
zation Committee which had 
more or less in mothballs since last 
fall. The blueprints it had drawn tor 
joint industrial mobilization became an 
official inter-government agreement in 
October. 

But official inter-government agree- 
ment apparently has not been enough. 
The U.S. is worried about rising raw 
material prices, and Canada would 
like to have more defence orders for 
her manufacturing industries, and 
there’s more coordination to be done. 

It's to revitalize and set up new 
terms of reference for the three-year- 
old Committee that Defence Produc- 
tion Minister C. D. Howe, Deputy 
Max Mackenzie and their advisors 
met in Washington last week with 
Defence Mobilizer Charles Wilson, 
his assistant, Dr. W. Y. Elliott, De- 


been 


~ OTTAWA VIEW 


fence Production Administrator Van) 
Fleischmann and Economic St: biliz: 
Eric Johnston. 


.. . BRING IN THE NEW 


REVITALIZING JIMC involves e 
panding it, 
and creating subcommittees to de, 
with special problems ot price a 
production of defence materia 

Changes in the U.S. defence hier 
irchy were a major reason 1 2 
bogging down of the old Joint {ndu 
trial Mobilization Committee. Stuart 
Symington, who, as National Securit 
Resources Board Chairman, was at 
officer in the American defence pi 
duction set-up. has since been sw tche 
to the Chairmanship of the Rec 
struction Finance Corporation. Joh 
ston will replace him on JIMC. § 
mington, incidentally, was one of 1 
opponents, at the official level, of US 
acceptance ot Alcan’s offer las 
to sell 200,000 tons of much-neede 
aluminum to the U.S. stockpile. W 
son will head the U.S. group 
Fleischmann will be a new membe 

On the Canadian side, with How 
and Deputy Production Minister Ma 
kenzie alternating probably, will 
S. D. Pierce who heads the Defen 
Production Department's — office 
Washington, and Defence Product 
Coordinator Crawford Gordon. 

The revitalized JIMC wont 
executive body, but with its membe 
ship better adjusted to the present d 
fence production structure in 1! 
countries, and its subcommittees 


updating its membersh 


up to deal with special problems 
should iron out many of the 
wrinkles that have developed. 


FARM BLOCE 


Il’S INTERESTING to speculate 
what might have happened last s 
strike 


proposed 





mer during the railway 
Farm Bloc, now 
Farmers’ Unions in the prairie | 
inces, had been operating thet | 
CCL and TLC put Parliament unc 
pretty heavy pressure and got most 
what they wanted; the resulting relg 
rate increases were particular! 
on the farmers—just as the 
and their organizations predict 
would be. A Farm Bloc woul 
made it much more difficult—| 
impossible for the Governn 
adopt as conciliatory an attitude | 
ward the rail unions as it did. 

In a good many other cases ‘he 
terests of such a Farm Bloc aid ™ 
labor unions would be opposed Rising 
wages in manufacturing — ind stile 
while by no means entirely responsi? 
for higher prices of finished ut 
are at least a contributing facto’. O"Fy 
of the sore points with farm or: aniz 
tions is the spread between the pric 
of finished articles which the |arme 
has to buy and the prices of tie 
mary products he sells. 








drake, 
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A Broadcast About the Senate 


by Wilfrid Eggleston 


{E broadcast about the Senate 
ch has been given so much 
licity by the Senators them- 
es was delivered in the week 
November 26, 1950, and was 
itten for private broadcasters by 
nees Oakes Baldwin, a freelance 
nalist of Ottawa. The text of it 
eadily available, and it might be 
ublic service if some newspaper 
magazine carried it in full, so 
the public would know what 
the excitement was about. Sev- 
senators complained bitterly 
it it, as “being very untrue and 
seading” (Senator Farquhar) or 
stuff like that, in which there 
o truth” (Senator Golding). 


Ideas for Senate Reform 


fhe text runs to about 1500 
ds, and takes the form of a 
commentary. It opens with a_his- 
ical survey of opinions about 
Senate, beginning with Gold- 
) Smith, going on with Sir John 
\. Macdonald, Sir James Lough- 
d, and Sir Richard Cartwright. 
[hen there is a discussion of its 
owers and activities at different 
mes, When the Senate majority 
rresponds) with the Commons’ 
jority and when they are on op- 
site sides. Senate reform is men- 
ned as a historic cry. The small 
ndance of the Senate is remark- 
upon and the question raised 
it doesn’t or can’t do more 
siness. The aged and infirm get 
tice, but so does a list of able, 
n, crusading Senators. Sugges- 
is for new ways of appointing 
tors are listed. The fact that 
me Canadians would reform the 
Senate by abolishing it is noted. 
However, the sentence in it 
ich drew the fire of a few mem- 
s of the Red Chamber, begin- 
‘ with Senator Haig, was this: 
lhere is absenteeism in the House 
' Commons, but most of the MP’s 
uld get gold stars for attend- 
<¢ compared to the Senators. 
elve Senators in attendance- 
of ninety-six—is a crowd.” 
{he cure for this sort of thing, 
or three Senators have since 
!, Is to have the Government 
‘ over the private stations, or to 
e the CBC take complete con- 
over the programs ot private 


Ions, 


Check Daily Attendance 
i would have thought the remedy 
tht be a simpler one, with less 
or of authoritarianism. I have 
exact statistics on Senate attend- 
ve, but I believe a daily sheet is 
t. Why not publish the figures, 
d the long term averages? 

One other statement made in the 

nmentary which may not have 


been accurate was to the effect that 
the Senate costs Canadians “sev- 
eral million dollars a_ session.” J] 
would like to see figures on that, 
too. One hundred and two Senators 
at $6,000 a year, plus the costs of 
building the Senate portion of the 
Parliament Buildings, duly amor- 
tized, the upkeep, the housekeep- 
ing, the staff, the stationery, eic., 
may come to “several millions”. J 
suspect the estimate is too high. But 
again the answer would be the 
facts, not the taking over of broad- 
casting stations. 


“Bribery Fund”’ 


I see from the broadcast that 
The Week, which was edited by 
Goldwin Smith, said of the Senate 
of Sir John A. Macdonald: 

“The Senate of Sir John Mac- 
donald is nothing but a_ political 
infirmary and a bribery fund, nor is 
it possible to conceive any case in 
which a body so destitute ot mora! 
weight could render any real serv- 
ice to the nation.” 

This seems to be more offensive 
by far than anything Frances Oakes 
Baldwin offered as her own com- 
mentary on the Senate that I am 
surprised Sir John A. Macdonald 
did not propose that the Govern- 
ment take over Goldwin Smith’s 
The Week forthwith. 

The Senate has been discussed 
and attacked, as well as defended, 
in the press of Canada for 80 years. 
Yet no one has suggested that pri- 
vate newspapers be controlled by a 
Canadian Press Corporation, under 
a Board of Governors appointed 
by Order-in-Council. 


Ever-Present Hazard 


The Senate incident throws on the 
difference between a free press and 
a “public corporation” radio. Every 
credit should be given to A. D. 
Dunton, to Dan MacArthur and 
others for their efforts to keep the 
CBC out of party politics. But 
when you have certain Senators 
calling for sweeping measures as an 
answer to criticism, you see the 
ever-present hazard. 

What is likely to be the reaction 
of a private station owner, getting 
his licence from the CBC, a public 
corporation, to such Senatorial at- 
tack? Is he not likely to be more 
careful, more timid, in future? 
There are laws and conventions 
which protect Canadians against 
licence in the press, and these 
should suffice for material which is 
broadcast over the radio as well. 
What has been made outstandingly 
clear is the gulf between the free- 
dom of the press in Canada and the 
freedom of the radio publisher. 
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Money at Work 


Money, like man, was made to work. 
Whether money is employed by investing it 
in Government Bonds or in sound Industrial 
Securities is a matter for the individual 
investor to decide. 


If you have personal savings to invest, or 
are charged with the investment of funds for 
a business or institution, we invite you to 
consult us about the matter. Any recom- 
mendations we make are based upon known 
facts about each security and have due 
regard to safety of principal, regularity of 
income and ready marketability. 


Immediate and careful attention will be 
given to your inquiry. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Montreal Winnipeg 
Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


New York Halifax 


Toronto Vancouver 


Ottawa 


London, Eng. 


OGpper Canada College 


ey $ 


Le 2 boys. 40 acres of grounds and playing fields in 
Ges ne °. f < ae e . ° 
Oa residential suburb of Forest Hill. Educational 


and medical facilities of modern city. 500 acre 


Junior and Senior Matriculation. Games for all 





Founded in 1829 
property with week-end camp at Norval. dutumn 


Boarding and Day School term begins Wednesday. September 12th. For pros- 


FOR BOYS pectus and information about curriculum, extra 

Upper School 14-18 (Grades 9-13) Pe curricula activities. games and scholarships apply 

Preparatory School 7-13 ‘ to Principal. Upper Canada College, Toronto 12. 
a ett Dy Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., Princz/ 





ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY 


The University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, invites applications for 
the position of Assistant Professor of Biology for its branch at Calgary. 
Commencing salary (inclusive of cost of living bonus) not in excess of 
$4300. Applications, with names of three references, should be sent 
immediately to John Macdonald, Dean, Faculty of Arts & Science. 


NEXT WEEK IN SATURDAY NIGHT: 


British Columbia Is Busy With a Boom 
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f xX! oa Helping manufacturers achieve ‘Box-Office’ appeal 


by building animation into their displays is only one of the many 


\ engineering problems given to Precision Gear Ltd. to solve. 
Precision engineers, with their years of practical experience in 
\ designing and making gears for specialized applications, 


invite your enquiries on ali gear problems. 
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(CANADA) (70. 
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CANADIANS IN MIDSUMMER 


NEW COMMANDER of the Ist Ca- 
nadian Infantry Battalion of Europe- 
bound 27th Bri- 
gade is Major J. E. 
L. Castonguay of 
Montreal, now pro- 
moted to a Lieu- 
tenant - Colonelcy. 
He succeeds Lieut.- 
Col. John Keefer 
Mahoney. VC, of 
Vancouver. 





The 27th are also a 
to be briefed. be- Lieut Col. Castonguay 
fore embarkation, on the importance 
of good behavior. Lionel Shapiro, 
Montreal-raised author and foreign 
correspondent, will give the talks. This 
is in line with the idea that our troops 
are actually ambassadors-of-democ- 
racy, and the way they act on foreign 
soil is important. 


@ A 100-year family link was broken 
recently when Mrs. J. J. Wallis retired 
as postmistress of Smith’s Cove, NS 
The first postmaster was Mrs. Wal- 
lis’s grandfather, who acted as courier, 
carrying letters to the village from 
Digby. Then he was succeeded by his 
son-in-law at the post office and tn 
1931 he was succeeded by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. J. Willis. 


@ Last month a Province-wide survey 
got under Wav in Saskatchewan to un- 
cover the history of early Indian resi 
dents This is the first survey of its 
kind in the prairie provinces. Arche- 









ologist-in-charge is Boyd Wettlaufer 0; 
the National Museum at Ottawa 
Some preliminary excavations w 
carried out this summer. 


o@ 


y 


@ Now finishing are the rallies o° the 
Clan MacLeod. Climax is the* three. 
day NS Gaelic Mod (Aug. 11) 
marking the 100th birthday ot the 
sailing of a group of MacLeods for 
New Zealand from St. Ann’s, ape 
Breton. The clan’s chieftain came 
trom Scotland for the rallies in To. 
ronto, Dunvegan, Ont., Charlotte. 
town and St. Ann’s. She’s Mrs. Flora 
MacLeod, Isle of Skye, the 30th chief 
ot the clan and the first woman t 
head the family. Last month Chie} 
Flora met 200 of the Clan in Toron- 
to, to the skirl of Pipe-Major John 
Fraser's pipes. A Fraser at a \ac- 
Leed rally! 


@ The Canadian Amateur Hockey A 
sociation’s 1951 scholarships have 
been announced but they have nothing 
to do with sports. They're “arts” s: 10l- 
arships. Top award of $2,000 to 
vanced study in painting in Paris 

to Patrick A. Landsley of Winnip 
veteran of the Canadian navy, 

24. Second prize was split betwee 
drama student Paul Hebert of The 
ford Mines, Que., and graduate 
Laval University, who has acted wit 
Les Compagnons de St. Laurent (he 
studying at Old Vic Theatre Schoo 
London, England), and music 
poser Clermont Pepin of St. Georges 
Que., who is at present studying 
Paris and who has financed his edu- 
cation at the Montreal Conserv 
and the Royal Conservatory of Mus 
of Toronto on various scholarships 


B it’s the 25th anniversary for 
Regina Little Theatre this Fall 
President Reid Dredger announces 
lively membership campaign. 





GARDEN PARTY at Buckin: /iam 
Palace: The SO Weston-tour © ana: 
dian girls met the Queen, chattins 

Dr. Muriel Roscoe of McGill. From 


in background, Maritimers Eliz det! 
Montgomery, Joanne McAdam, //elen 
Thomas, Jean Ross, Henrietta \fac- 
Donald, Kathleen Coffin, rt. of Quee! 
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o6 No. 44 
World Crimes Code 
ide of crimes “against the peace and 


of mankind” which will be submitted to 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
ikely to have a rather rough ride. Its 
have overlooked one basic principle of 
ifting, namely that it is useless to assume 
hority to declare something to be a crime, 
“have the means of enforcing that 
by punishing, or if possible preventing, 


es you 


mmission of it. 

code actually assumes the existence of a 
‘tional authority, which can override the 
of any national authority; 

to be punished by the supra-national authority 


for crimes are 








though the acts were ordered by the com- 
national authority. It is doubtless desirable 
re should be such a supra-national author- 
we doubt very greatly that there is one, 


inything like a majority of the human 


pai oe Nasi 
° 
¢ 


ready to accept one. 

ill, the very basis of the United Nations’ 
utional structure contains a fairly explicit 
of the national 


tion of the supremacy 





Provincial Capital ‘“‘Beauty”’ 


A COLUMNIST in the Ottawa Citizen has looked 
ver the ten provincial capitals Princess Elizabeth 
ind Prince Philip are to visit and has come up 
the challenging observation that of them all 

has done the best job in providing an 





e setting for Provincial Parliament 

Ihc setting at Regina is an example of man’s 

u over nature, of an artificial island-studded 
Nah man-planted woodlands replacing a tree- 


Hess ) and a dismal slough. 
Ottawa columnist that Regina has done 


But while we agree 


job of all ten provinces in creating a 
vorthy of Provincial Government Build- 
would like to go further and look at the 
themselves. 


: ee ee oe Pere, 


ould nominate Ontario’s Legislative Build- 
the worst example of Government archi- 
1 Canada and recall Province House in 
is the most satisfying, with perhaps one 
Manitoba's lofty 
‘op the white limestone buildings is impres- 
cost was widely 





ast impressive settings. 
advertised, and we re- 
Justice Minister Garson as late as 1939 
: a ¢ that the buildings had cost $9 million, 
4 nitoba had paid off $9 million and still 
) million. 
unfortunate 





that write-offs 


modern tax 








NIGHT 
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which operate on private buildings and make it an 
expensive luxury to maintain antiquated struc- 
tures do not apply to Government offices, or we 
might get rid of some of our uglier public build- 
ings. Unfortunately the new cannot be counted 
on to be better than the old. It is not many years 
since Ontario added the big east block. Referring 
to this structure Professor Eric Arthur made the 
devastating comment: “Future generations 
that such things could be.” 


will 
wonder 


The Farmers’ Bloc 


THERE among the 
farmers of the prairie provinces to think that the 
Canada could be worked in 
the same manner as the political system of the 
United States. That is not hard to 
seeing that a great many of the prairie farmers 
came into Canada after a considerable experience 
in the adjacent States, where they had been mem- 
bers of a community with a high degree of poli- 
conviction that politics 
could and should be used for economic advance- 
ment. Most of the Canadian political movements 
which have originated in the prairies have had a 
strong American tinge to them, 


has always been a tendency 
political system of 


understand, 


tical consciousness and a 


in the sense of 


a 
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THAT there 
comings” 


are some “ideological short- 
in the music of his new opera is 
admitted by Ukrainian composer Konstantin 
Dankevitch. Watch out for those reaction- 
ary minor thirds, Konstantin. 


Canada is being asked for more troops 
for Europe, thus disposing of the illusion 
that a NATO force consists of natives. 


“ 


British aviator reports that it was “a 
beautiful day at the North Pole” when he 
was over it. That’s judging from very small 
samples; a day at the North Pole consists 
of six months. 


And next, we suppose, 
lito-Franco alliance. 


will be the great 


Canada’s egg shortage suggests that our 
hens may have gone on the 40-hour week. 


In the Maritimes there is also a shortage 
of ice, but it seems hardly possible that Jack 
Frost can have reduced his hours, at any 
rate in winter. 


Mr. Acheson’s must be the 
poned funeral on record. 


most post- 


Even an interest rate has to be 
enough to be interesting. 


high 


Iran is 
“Anglo.” 


sort of taking the 


glow out of 


“Are there too many people?” inquires a 
UNESCO pamphlet, but we haven't heard 
of anybody committing suicide as a 
of reading it. 


result 


Nothing on the front pages these days 
except negotiations, and 
peregrinations. 


assassinations 


Strange that people who can’t be trusted 
to pay their union dues will go on strike 
to be compelled to pay them by check-off. 


We have been reading some of the direc- 
tives of the American Office of Price Stabil- 


ization, and we conclude that its proper 
name is not OPS but OOPS! 
Lucy says the proposal to choose Miss 


Canada on the basis of brains hasn’t a le¢ g 
to stand on. 


\ 


Wy. 
Mes aronay 
g 


RES 
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seeking to achieve their results by American 
methods 

Ihe new Farmers’ Unions of which Mr. J. L. 
Phelps is the inspirational source, and which are 
certainly going from strength to strength, are of 


the same pattern. Their latest demand is that the 
members of Parliament who are sent to Ottawa 
trom the prairie rural constituencies should con- 
stitute themselves into a “farm bloc” and stand 
together, in defiance of their various party whips, 
whenevel invthing that affects the interests of 


Western agriculture comes up. This is a policy 





which can be and is followed with success in the 
United States, for the simple reason that voting 
inst one’s party cannot, in the American con- 
stitutional system, have the effect of compelling 
that party to resign office or to ask for a dissolu- 
on of the legislative body. The American system 


Sa verv heavy price for this freedom of the 





representative to vote as he likes (or as his con- 


nts like) without provoking an election or: 


4 
a 


nv way upsetting the orderly progress of 
vents. But American opinion, which is not much 
cerned about the necessity of government 
ing a single, consistent and continuous opera- 
tion, accepts this price and thinks that the closer 


tionship between the representative and his 


stituency. and the consequent looser tie be- 
Kee him and his national party, are benefits 
sufficiently important to outweigh it. The leaning 


ne of the sharpest differences be- 


the prairie provinces and the rest of Canada 





But in the British system as practised in Canada 
oe” method of operation is impracticable 

| ds ine Vy to complete detachment of 
’¢ trom the national parties with which its 

s start in by being affiliated; and you get 
Progressive party, which often claims not to be 

) meres group of representa- 

s Whose constituents have largely a common 


It Mr. Phelps is leading his prairie farm union- 





Sts re. that is Where they will wind up 
Wit the Conservatives showing some signs of 
Q d popt and the Liberals 
suffe creasingly from the ills resultant 
¢ office. We mav eas et a 
e situate ot Os, with a 
Ves \ eve you Ke 10 
wiet period of great powel 
Med DV ultimate disappeal ince. With 
CCE becoming more and more a predominant 
Labor party, this Western party would prob 
AC ts Tans chief] ee & | I and Soca 

( expense 


Damming the St. Lawrence 


CANADIANS may be pardoned if they get a little 
nd again by the difficulties which 

se in connection with anv. effort to 

C some iv len red ‘s the cooperation 
United States Congress. The irritation last 

\ ) i committee of the 
House ot Representat ves to endorse a joint de 


St. Lawrence waterway-and- 
wer scheme Was thoroughly understandable. The 


it if it Were the United States 


C tficiall \ ed project and Canada 
1 i up, we know pre 

sc A it sort of a yutcry there would be, and 

what sort of pressures would be applied to induce 
( inge h nind 

I pressure that Canada could apply in 

s which actually exist is 

SSUI {t threatening to go it alone: and 

S precisely the direction which the public 


intry took. Irritation 1s not 


veve i very lasting state of mind, and there 





—cP 
BUILDER of Western Farm Bloc—J. L. Phelps. 


are other considerations about an all-Canadian 
Waterway which will have to be examined very 
caretully. The chief of these is timeliness. 

We are at a moment in the world’s history when 
the order of priorities for great undertakings 
should be governed strictly by the military con- 
siderations involved. If the military advisers ot 
ourselves and our associates in the defence against 
Communism teel that this is a suitable moment 
for beginning a work which will absorb a very 
large amount of manpower and materials and will 
not deliver much in the way of results for several 
vears, then this is a suitable time to go ahead—o1 


‘ 


at least to act as if we were going ahead without 


Waiting lor cooperation from the other side of the 
border. But it is the military who should call the 
tune 

Canadian irritation is not lessened by the fact 
that trom all accounts military considerations had 
very little to do with the attitude of the Washing- 
ton committee. The opposition at this stage seems 
to proceed almost entirely from the railroads, and 
the idea of a great international undertaking, 
which ought to be a matter of top-level govern- 
ment policy in both capitals, being interfered with 
by the special interests of a few railroads in one 
country is not pleasing. 

Ihe United States Administration, it may be 
recalled, has been officially pressing for the ad- 
vancement of this joint project for many years, 
but is itself paralyzed by the American constitu- 


tional system 


Quebec’s Renaissance 


THOSE English-speaking Canadians who have 
the curiosity to examine the report on French- 
Canadian Letters for 1951, by W. E. Collin, 
which appears in the current University of To- 
ronto Quarterly, can hardly fail to experience 
some astonishment. There has been some dim 
consciousness In our part of the country of some- 
thing stirring in the ancient Province of Quebec, 
as it were the sound of a going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees; but few of us have realized the 
power and speed of that new wind. The check- 
list of titles alone of the new French-Canadian 


books of the year occupies six full pages of the 


review; but it is the thirty pages of Protesso; 
Collin’s criticism, the long list of books which he 
deems worthy of extended and detailed analysis, 
and the evident intellectual vigor and originality 
of many of them, that must cause most readers 
to rub their eyes. 

Canadian literature of French expression js 
still in the main profoundly—though not one hun- 
dred per cent—Catholic; but it is no longe; the 
Catholicism of the parish priest and the humble 
flock. It has been awakened by the tremendous 
shock imparted to the intellectual structure of 
Old France by the Occupation. It has responded 
amazingly to the new philosophical curren‘, re- 
leased by that shock. 

Professor Collin opens his review with a ) efer- 
ence to the novelty, in French-Canadian letters, 
of last year’s “impact of new thought, existential. 
ism in particular, on orthodox thought”; and in 
Robert Elie’s “La Fin des Songes” he finds that 
“for the first time in French-Canadian imiazgina- 
tive literature we are brought into a purely exis- 
tential atmosphere; the atmosphere of man’s 
essential loneliness saturated with the anguish of 
frustration”. But plenty of the other volumes 
which he reviews comes close to the same quility 
while others resemble that in which Fra gois 
Hertel, who is an ordained priest, “interpre:. the 
same atmosphere in terms of orthodox Chrstian 
experience” but in language very new to Que 
bec readers. 

The tremendous seriousness of these new 
writers, their consciousness of the problem. the\ 
face, their determination to avoid la trahisor 
clercs by honesty of purpose and of wor 
ship, are evident even in these briet reviews. | hel 
methods, and even their tools, naturally 
“Social satire is making remarkable progress —0O 
that it would do so in English-language Canada 
Symbolism is everywhere; the realist trend 
to have disappeared. But this is certainly a living 
literature and not a colonial derivative. 

In the same issue is Watson Kirkconnell’s cus 


tomary account of “New-Canadian Letters”. Th 
vitality of the anti-Communist Ukrainia 
Canada is immense, and boils over into poetk 


expression because no such expression is permit 


ted in the motherland. 


The Press and the Radio 


THE Massey Commission Report has provoke 
a lot of discussion about the character and exten 
of the analogy between radio and the printe 
word, with the radio people largely contending 
that their medium has all the qualities of the 
ed periodical and should be entitled to 
rights, privileges and responsibilities. The 
certain hiatuses in this claim which need ¢ itica 
examination. One of them is that the peri dic. 


in the vast majority of cases gets a cash pa) men 
from the individual who is going to read it, vhic 
constitutes a pretty substantial proof that he fees 
that it is rendering him a service of value. here 
are a few free-distribution periodicals whic) £ 


their whole revenue from the advertisers, bu the 
are not important, and nobody, we think, \ou’ 
make any large claims for freedom of the p ess! 
there were no periodicals except those whi 

distributed without charge.) No radio stati of 
ceives any payment from anybody who list as t 
its broadcasts. In Canada there is a licence e 
listening, but it is not a payment for the sx vice 
of any special station; it is a payment 1 © 


privilege of listening, and if he does not pa\ 





Canadian theoretically cannot listen to an 

There is another and very important diff rence 
between the radio station and the printed p. ‘10¢ 
cal, in relation to the advertising content o 








[he advertising content of the periodical 





Or fe OUP wp 
he occup!’s Space, and is paid for by space measure- 
a ment. [he advertising content of ‘the radio occu- 
ity pies Wie. and is paid for by time measurement. 
ers fhis | os a& most important consequence. The 
read the printed periodical does not have to 
is look ie advertisements unless he wants to, and 
in- consey ently they cannot annoy him by forcing 
the thems..ses upon his attention. They must engage 
ble his ition by their intrinsic quality of interest 
dus umstance which has led to the raising ot 
of period call advertising to a very high artistic level. 
led e In lio the advertising is inextricably inter- 
‘ie B Wwove the program, and forces itself upon the 
iistene. \hether he likes it or not. (The argument 
on tha can turn the dial is not very impressive; 
os the ¢ es are that at the moment when he turns 
ial- it he merely find another advertisement on 
in g the station.) It is true that some of this ad- 
hat vertis is entertaining enough; but much of it 
a is excecdingly poor, and depends mainly on the 
sic: syrup vice of the “commercial” to produce any 
effect ill —and the listener who doesn’t like 
i syrupy \oices just has to endure it or shut off the 
— radio lt the radio Station could make a business 
ity transiction with the listener, in which he gave 
< evide of his interest by paying a cash sum for 
_ 1 year’s broadcasts, we should have much better 
a broadcasting, and the radio stations would be able 
oa to show evidence of t real “value in exchange,” a 
| saleable value, in their products. That is impos- 
sible, unfortunately for the radio stations and un- 
th lv for evervbody. 
se) 
ae é 
sane New Income Tax Book 
her 7 
for ae HI th edition of the Canadian Income Tax 
~ : Act edited by CCH Canadian Ltd. (Toronto, 
/ BAS?.S0), has come to our hand, and fills us with an 
ne Mmintense and passionate interest such as no other 
Mpa book has ever been able to produce. That 
~ BBnterest is due to the perennial hope of finding 
F omet in the new enactments, or in the inter- 
The Mpretation of the old ones, which will relieve us 
‘ ‘ Mt some of our obligations to Mr. Abbott. We 


tind anything, but hope springs eternal. 
vere a member of a trade union we 

at once to section 11, subsection 10, 
that we are entitled to deduct from 


axab come any annual dues paid tor main- 





membership in a trade union as de- 


sked ined the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
ten nvestization Act or in certain provincial statutes, 
tei and should feel for the moment very happy. 
ding uo read over to the opposite page our joy 
it ol come more confined; for we read that 
uc! ial dues are not deductible to the extent 
hat 1 ire levied “for any purpose not directly 
¢: elate the ordinary operating expenses of the 
lica SSK or trade union.” That is rather grim 
nen &: leal of the income collected in dues by 
hic rad ns is for the purpose of financing strikes 
feels S the neing of strikes an “ordinary operating 
here Xpe a union? The dues are also not de- 
» cet ee ) the extent that they go into a fund for 
they Jeo insurance or similar benefits, or a 
ould Miper ‘ion fund. This is entirely proper and 
ass if © hase no comment to make about it; but we 
1 are Isnec ita lot of union men and women are 
1 Te ping Xe very much annoyed when they find 
+S ult tle of their dues is really entitled to 
fy XEN 
vices The ct was pretty heavily overhauled this 
the rm d we are rather surprised that the par- 
t the “Men ians forgot to do anything about the 
hing S00 exemption to take it away from the 
ence age’? scr 70 who will get $480 cash per annum 
iodi: Je |’ No doubt this little error will be correct- 


theit at ‘utumn session. 
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Incomes and Populations 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THE release of a United Nations statistic which 
places the per capita national income of the 
United States at $1,440 and that of Canada at 
$900 has had the deplorable effect of making 
Canadians more concerned about the fact that 
they get less than two-thirds of what the Ameri- 
can gets, than about the fact that they get eighteen 
times as much per indi- 
vidual as the inhabitants of 
Asia. The latter is really the 
important thing, in a world 
which has suddenly become 
conscious of the fact that 
some nations own a great 
deal more productive terri- 
tory, more natural resources, 
per capita than other nations 
— a world in which there 
is a Share-the-wealth move- 
ment among nations as well as among individuals. 

The great excess of the United States figure 
over the Canadian figure, an excess of 60 per 
cent, ought not really to concern us much. It is 
due to the fattening of the American average by 
the presence of a much greater proportion of old 
fortunes, of vast size, than can be found in Can- 
ada, where fortunes are mostly of very modern 
origin. [he Molsons of Montreal are almost the 
only rich and powerful Canadian family of today 
who can trace their descent back to an ancestor 
who became rich and powerful in Canada before 
1800, and there are not many who were rich and 
powertul before 1875, the halfway point between 
1800 and the present time, and are still rich and 
powerful. The United States, on the other hand, 
is full of ancestral wealth, for the accumulation 
of great fortunes began before the Civil War, and 
Was cnormously stimulated by that unfortunate 


—Nokash 
B. K. SANDWELL 


episode. 


Multitude of Rich 


I have not the statistics before me, but I doubt 
very greatly whether the mass of the American 
people, whose incomes are the result mainly of 
their current exertions, are more than ten to fif- 
teen per cent better off than their corresponding 
Canadian equivalents; but the number of people 
whose incomes are much larger because of capt- 
tal possessions is far higher in proportion in the 
United States than in Canada. These do not 
actually enjoy as much superiority of spendable 
income as the statistics would indicate, for they 
pay a great deal more in income tax than the 
people without investment income. That is one 
reason why it is unfair to compare the dollar 
value of the American war etfort with that of 
Canada; the United States has a vastly greater 
taxable income to levy upon, because of its huge 
accumulations of capital. 

There is a widely held opinion among Cana- 
dians and Americans that the high incomes which 
they enjoy in proportion to their European and 
Asiatic friends are due to the excellence of their 
political institutions, the intellectual capacities of 
their people, the operations of the private enter- 
prise system (this is not admitted by the CCF), 
the possession of the Christian faith, or the edu- 
cational system. We should of course, have a 
good deal less income in the UN statistical sense 
if we allowed our cows to wander at will through 
the countryside and the city streets without ever 
killing them for economic uses, as do the Hindus, 
or if we educated our youth almost entirely by 
making them memorize the classics, with a view 
to producing a retentive memory and a hostility 





to enterprise and change, as did the Chinese until 
very recently. Nevertheless the sad fact remains 
that these things are very minor and unimportant 
among the causes for the poverty of the Asiatic 
peoples, and that the great determining cause is 
the fact that there are about twenty times as 
many of them per unit of natural resources 
(especially of the food-producing type) in their 
country as there are of Canadians and even of 
Americans. 


No Birth Contro! for Poor 


The Indians and the Chinese would no doubt 
be richer per capita if they could reduce their 
populations. (That statement is of course an ad- 
mission that their poverty is in the main due to 
their excessive numbers.) But it is extraordinarily 
difficult to reduce (except by warfare) the popu- 
lation of an already over-populated country. The 
poorer people are, the less disposed they are to 
practise the restraints and mechanical operations 
necessary for keeping down the birthrate. We of 
the richer countries have no difficulty at all in 
practising these restraints and operations, but 
there is no record of a really poor country ever 
doing so. Prime Minister Nehru has expressed 
the opinion that that is the proper way for India 
to deal with its nutrition problem; but he can 
scarcely be very optimistic about the prospect. 

The population of India has been increasing in 
recent years at the rate of five million a vear. 
This is not because of any increase in the birth 
rate, but because of improvements in the arts ot 
sanitation and food production, diminishing the 
death rate. But as fast as food production in- 
creases, population increases with it. The people. 
the vast majority of whom are already at the 
verge of starvation, are far too poor to practise 
birth control in any form by voluntary choice, 
and India has not vet reached the stage where it 
can be made compulsory. The Indians are not 
producing more children per parent, but more ot 
those whom they do produce stay alive: and the 
infantile death rate is still so high that they 
would have to reduce their birth rate by an 
utterly impossible proportion in order to effect 
anv change in the rate of growth. 





How Would This Do? 


‘A group of American dentists are requesting a 
theme song for their annual picnic.”—-Hamilton 
Spectator. 


FAINTLY we list to the patient scream 
Our drills are aseptic, our forceps gleam 
Soon as the patient's eves grow dim 
We'll leap to the job with zest and vim. 
Pull, brothers, pull, the time runs fast 


He makes no sound, for he’s thoroughly gassed 


We work with speed lest the patient wake 
Our feet are tired and our muscles ac hre 
But when his last tooth’s on the tray 
We'll rest our arms and demand our pay 
Pull, brothers, pull, the patient's blue 
He's near exhaustion; the gas is, too. 


Though among our patients a few there bi 
Who cannot pay for their dentistry, 

The present incumbent's okay, 
We've ‘phoned the bank, and he has the doug! 
Rise, patient, rise, and swab your cheeks, 
Your plates will be done in a couple of weeks 


for lo! 


J.-E. 
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FATALE OF BURIED TREASURE 


Hidden in a Salt Mine During World War Il, Now Brought to North America, 
A Priceless Art Collection Records Four Centuries of Beauty 


by Paul Duval 


PORTRAIT Ay Velasquez from hoard CANADA its currently enjoying a visit from the 

stolen and hidden by Adolph Hitler greatest art collection ever to come to the New = 
3 Re 
World: the Habsburg “Treasures.” It is unlikely 7 < Din by 
that Canadians will ever again see so many Re ' (Ng 
masterpieces of painting and craft as are to be ~: 
viewed in the celebrated collection from the ‘ 


Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 















Though the current Toronto Art Gallery ex- 1} 
hibition represents but part of the Habsburg 
riches, it is still by far the most astonishing pri- il 
vate collection ever amassed. Nominally valued d 
at more than $80 million, it is immeasurable in \I 
terms of Western art and tradition. Here, the Pa 
development of sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth-century European painting can be studied ne 
as virtually nowhere else. The exhibits by the Ir 
supreme masters—Titian, Tintoretto, Durer, Ru an 
bens, Van Dyck and Velasquez—are classics. an 
For more than three centuries, the House of 
Habsburg controlled vast areas of Europe. Held to 
together by tough politics, a powerful church Pa 
alliance and good taste, the Habsburgs at one “P 
time reached from. the Mediterranean to. the the 
fuider Zee, and trom the Atlantic to the age- 
long bulwark against the Mongols, Vienna. In to 
the exercise of their royal right to treasure, they Oy 
exhibited the most scrupulous connoisseurship “i 
on a grand scale the world has ever seen. For = 
LUMINOUS Rembrandt ts reminder four centuries they hoarded paintings, sculpture. " 
D i) painter's sunnier period ewels and tapestries ORNATE gold saltcellar by Italian Benvenuto Cellini is in exhibi FE; 
m “FOUR CONTINENTS” (1.) is al 
gory on political peace by Peter Pa 
diplomat often sent on comp . | 
St 
ma 
tor 
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VERSATILITY of Rubens ‘cache 


into” the religious realms a 
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The 


High Cost 


of 


FRANCO 


by Sebastian Haffner 


THE AMERICAN decision to seek air and naval 


yases in Spain in return for military and economic 
aid is not an isolated act. It is part of a large-scale 
diplomatic offensive with the aim of completing 
America’s security system in Europe and _ the 


Pacific 

It coincides with moves to get German rearma- 
ment from the shelf, extend the North Atlantic 
freaty to Greece and Turkey, convert Japan into 
an ally, and conclude new alliances with Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The intention behind these combined moves is 
to stop all remaining holes in Europe and the 
Pacitic and create solid and impenetrable strategic 
“positions of strength” both to the West and to 
the East of the Russian bloc 

Seen in this context, the American approach 
to General Franco looks logical enough. More- 
over, It IS easy to make a strong strategic case, and 
not impossible to make a political case for it 
Strategically, Spain forms an obvious baseline and, 
if the worst should happen, an almost indispen- 


sable line of retreat — for the Allied land forces in 
France and Western Germany, as well as a most 
valuable Mediterranean naval base, and the only 
possible connecting link between the American 
chains of airfields in France and Morocco. 


Politically, it can be argued that, the policy c! 
ostracism and boycott having clearly failed to 


make any impression on General Franco's dicta- 
torial regime, the leverage of economic and mili- 


SHES VERY ATTRACT VE, 
SAMUEL, BUT WE 
\\_ gus can’ STAND 
~A\~ HER OLD MAN! 
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—Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


OBJECTIONS TO A SUMMER ROMANCE 
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THE DICTATOR who has roused so much antipathy, Franco (right), talks with another who has 
managed more quietly and for twice as long, Salazar of Portugal. Spanish For. Minister Artajo (c.). 


tary aid may prove more effective in “liberalizing™ 
Spain. To the purist argument that the Western 
and democratic cause must not be detased by any 
alliance with dictators, there is a simple come- 
back: if Marshall Tito qualifies as an ally, why 
not General Franco? 

In spite of all this, the American decision to go 
ahead and seek what is to all intents and purposes 
a bilateral alliance with Franco Spain is a dan 
gerous one, and the price of that alliance may 
prove exorbitantly high. What sets it apart from 
all the other new American moves is this: it is 
the first and only alliance which America will 
enter entirely alone, and without the agreement 

indeed, against the strong urgings—of her other 
European allies 

This will inevitably put a strain on the Atlantic 
system, and introduce internal frictions and jealou- 
sies into the American-led team of which 
will not be easy to handle. Nothing and nobody 
can, of course, prevent America from concluding 
what alliances she likes. But neither can anything 
or anybody, force France, Britain, Belgium or 
Norway, to set aside their settled dislike and dis- 
trusi of General Franco, and American diplomacy 
will be hard put to it to prevent open friction and 
Allies. 


allies, 


hostility in so ill-assorted a team of 
THINGS are not helped by the somewhat 1m- 
patient manner in which America has decided to 
go ahead on her own, regardless of the unresolved 
disagreement with her older friends. This is in 
striking contrast with previous American proce 
dure. In the matter of German and Japanese re- 
armament, for example, America has proceeded 
with great patience and tact to persuade France 
and Australia, and has been ready to trade time for 
unity and goodwill. 

And yet the reasons for acting with speed were 
stronger in the case of Germany and Japan, which 
are absolutely essential for the defence of Europe 
and the Pacific respectively, than they are in the 
case of Spain, which, when everything is said, re 
mains only an important strategic convenience, 
not an absolute necessity. 

It is possible that the Americans themselves 
have been getting somewhat exasperated at the 


a oTeRT 


element of unreasoning emotionalism in the atti- 
tude of the European Left towards General 
Franco. But eXasperation is not a good coun- 
sellor. Whatever the unreason and sentimentalism 
in singling out fora special taboo General Franco’s 
regime from among the many undemocratic gov- 
ernmevts in the world, and whatever the strategic 
reasons for revising that attitude, it remains a fact 
that for five years Britain, France and other West 
European democracies, always with American 
acquiescence and sometimes with American en- 
couragement and participation have been on re- 
cord as condemning the Franco Government aad 
calling for its replacement by a democratic regime 
In fact, there has been something not unlike a cold 
war between Franco and the West Europeans. 

If America concludes an alliance 
Franco, it means that before the whole world he 
will seem to have triumphed in that cold war, and 
that Britain and Franco will be put in a position 
of public discomfiture and humiliation. They can- 
not reasonably be expected to take kindly to this, 
even though they may be unable to do anything 
about it. The American-Spanish arrangement will 
not, in present circumstances, destroy the North 
Atlantic Treaty. It will, however, in an intangible 
way, change its character. It is a high price to pay 
OFNS. 


now with 


for being in a hurry. 


MEANWHILE, INSIDE SPAIN 


IN ALL THE TALK of what everyone else thinks 
ot Franco, there has been little word of what the 
Spanish people are thinking these days. An Ob- 
server correspondent who toured the country in 
recent months writes that there has been a feeling 
of excitement, of indefinable expectancy, in Spain 
ever since the strikes in Barcelona, the Basque 
country, Madrid and several other centres 
That is not to say that Spaniards expect Franco 
to be overthrown tomorrow. They do not, and 
most of them would not wish it. They want him 
to go, but with their memories of the civil wat 
still vivid, they want him to go quietly. Neverthe- 
there exists todav a widespread teeling 
that something may happen, and should happen. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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THE 


by Frank Lowe 


FAKE A strip of territory about 100 miles deep 


nd 35 miles wide, sprinkle it with several hun- 
dre ikes and ponds, rear up a few hills east- 
erners fondly refer to as mountains and you have 
the Laurentians—a $10 = million-a-vear resort 


[here are two unique features about the 
Laurentians, the playground which extends north 

Montreal for about 100 miles. The first is 
that it is One resort area which has grown with 
the enthusiastic financial backing of the local 
government. The other is that it is so new it can 


stll dream of the great things that are going 
to happen in the future. 

Right now one of its dreams is coming true 
The area is well on its way to becoming a year- 


round resort. The spot which once prided itself 
on being the winter rendezvous of the skiers in 


eastern Canada is suddenly finding out there is 
even more money in acting as eastern Canada’s 
Sul yorch. 


Look at the figures. In the winters, the Lauren- 
can now attract a $2,500,000 business. This 
travel agents and resort owners claim 
ke will be $7,500,000. 
{his money, except tor the driblets allowed to 


flow out to the operators of roadside stands, is 
divided up among 300 resorts, ranging from the 
rooming house type to the luxury resort. Actually, 


ire about 40 hotels in the area which qualify 
xury” establishments. 
commodation is as varied as the resorts. 


\ n and wife can still get room and board for 
d2 week, but they won't have much fun. 
The average visitor—and there will be an esti- 
n 500,000 of them by the end of this sum- 
mer -will spend from $12 to $18 a day. 

N¢ THAT the stultifying figures have been 


sed of, it is time to take a look at how a 
business which didn’t exist 30 years ago 
own into one of Quebec’s most lucrative 
ies. The man to tell this background is 
Wheeler, bush airline operator and genial 
ho in his lifetime has seen the Laurentians 

from a lumberman’s to a vacationer’s 
Sse 


n, Who now is only in his mid-50’s, was 


Cl d in a caboose at the end of the rail line 
into what was then “virgin” Laurentian 
te ry. This was Lac Ouimet, 80 miles north 


Ol Montreal and an ideal spot for Tom’s lumber- 
n tather. 

Wes So wild young Tom in one of his romps 
Misiook a wolf for a friendly dog and tried to 
p with the animal. No harm was done. 

was the first white man, accompanied by 


LAURENTIA! 
GILDED PLAYGROU! 


SN August 7, 1951 11 


A resort business that didn’t exist thirty years ago 


has grown into one of Quebec’s best industries 


— thanks to the vision and resource of local government 


+ 





his young brother Harry, to clamber to the top 
of now tamous Mont Tremblant on skis. He 
visualized the possibilities of that spot which 
today is a mecca for skiers who wish to try their 
skill on the breath-taking “Flying Mile.” 

But it was to be some time before Wheeler, 
and a small band of pioneer resort Owners, were 
to see this land of theirs return a cash crop in 


the form of pleasure seekers 


BACK IN THE DAYS just after World War I 
Wheeler. who had learned to fly with the U.S 
Army, set up a bush flying base a Lac Ouimet 
This gave him an opportunity to look over the 
possibilities of turning this vast region of hills, 
lakes and streams into a tourist resort. 

At that time some Montrealers had this region 
sparsely settled with cabins, used in the summe 
for a few weeks’ respite from the heat and in 
the winter, if they were close to the rail line, for 
week-end skiing jaunts 

This was not a cash crop by any means. These 
people brought their own tood from the city and 
lived a self-sufficient life in their cabins. 

A few farmhouses made a little money both 
in the summer and winter by putting up visitors. 
There are men and women in Montreal who are 
only in their late thirties today who can remember 
when a visit to the Laurentians cost $1 a day for 
room and board. 

One of the earliest resorts to reach out for the 
tourist trade was Wheeler’s Gray Rocks Inn on 
Lac Ouimet. This was a family affair with Tom, 
his brother Harry and his mother doing their 
utmost to please the occasional vacationer who 
ventured this far off the beaten track. 

There is the case of the man from New York 
City, for instance, who considers himself a reali 
Laurentian pioneer. Twenty-three years ago he 
took his bride to Gray Rocks for a honeymoon 

After the couple had left, Tom's mother, a 
talented amateur artist, painted the view the 
honeymooners had enjoyed trom their window 
in the resort, and sent the finished watercolor to 
the departed guests. 

That couple have been returning to the Laure: 
tians regularly ever since. 

The Laurentians’ climb to prominence in the 
esort field started in the late 1930°s. A group 
of resort men, plus a handful of travel agents, 
persuaded the Provincial Government that money 
would be brought into the province if the Lauren- 


trans were developed. 

After long and careful deliberation. $500 was 
spent to build a ski trail connecting the Various 
hills and villages Another $15,000 was spent on 





(DS 


advertising the merits of this fledgling vacation- 


land in the eastern U.S. 

It was probably the best spent $15,000 an 
advertising campaign has seen. Ever on the look- 
out for something novel, the tourists from the 
U.S. started to come by the hundreds. 

The emphasis was still on the winter business. 
The lure of steady snow from mid-December 
through March, the charm of the French-Cana- 
dian villages plus the thrill of the short but heart- 
stoppingly steep ski hills spelt success for the 
venture. 

There were others who, while liking the winter 
business, thought that a year-round income would 
be nicer. So the fight was on the find attractions 
for every month. 

Here Tom Wheeler’s interest in flying led the 
wav. He looked at the lakes stretching back of 
the 100-mile Laurentian resort area—stretching 
right back to James Bay—and decided he could 
start a service whereby ardent fishermen could 
be flown to these untouched waters 


THERE WAS HUNTING in those spots, too, and 
such unusual attractions as goose shooting in the 
Hudson Bay region. Soon he had a string of cabins 
stretching from Lac Ouimet clear to James Bay 
where the wealthy U.S. sportsman could have 
the comforts of home while “roughing it” in the 
bush of Canada’s grim northland : 

This started the trend of making summer busi- 
ness a bigger money-maker than winter business. 
The war emphasized it. 

The global conflict made travel to exotic and 
far-away places impossible for those in eastern 
Canada and eastern U.S. But near at hand was 
a well-bred and friendly wilderness to explore. 
the Government helped by driving a four-lane 
highway deep into the heart of this vacationland 

The rush was on 

Hotels sprang up all along Route No. 11 lead- 
ing to the Laurentians. Ste. Agathe, St. Jerome, 
Ste. Adele, St. Sauveur ... all these became second 
homes to vacationing thousands. And then, of 
course, came Mount Tremblant 

This high peak, explored tor ski possibilities 
by the Wheelers, was taken over and turned into 
a luxury resort by Joe Ryan who quickly became 
known as “Emperor Joe” as he built his fantastic 
kingdom 


\ moody man, Joe erected a showplace for 


sitors. He hewed paths down 





\ 





tee face 
e steep traces 


of the mountain to provide superb skiing. He 
spent close to $5 million. It was worth it 
Mount Tremblant Lodge is a byword in vaca- 
tion circles all over the North American continent. 
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checks on the life and habits of em- 
ployees who might turn to crime, and 
they will give advice on how to safe 
guard premises against theft. 

Although = Pinkerton’s will 
almost any type of reputable detective 
work, there is a long list of things they 
They 


business, and will not investigate the 


handle 


wont do accept no divorce 
morals of a woman, married or single, 
except in protecting life and property 


t 
They will not work for one client 


knowingly against the interests of an- 
other i 

They won't guarantee success no 
reputable agency will They wont 
make a deal with anyone possessing 
stolen goods for their return, and they 
won't investigate the lawful activities 
of labor unions, or supply — strike 
guards 

Mr. Lipps is a thorough convert to 
a long-standing Pinkerton method of 
operating through the undercover 
agent. Basic technique in handling 
many Pinkerton cases ts that of infil- 
tration of the enemy ranks, described 
in “The Pinkerton Story.” 

This method was used by James 
McParland to smash the “Mollie Ma- 
Irish organization that 
terrorized the Pennsylvania coal-min- 
12 regions. Pinkerton operative 

Dimaio also employed it 


guires,” an 


i 
Francis P 
successfully against the dread Mafia, 
with its cloak-an-dagger atmosphere 
Historical accounts and back files have 
more than mere historical value, too, 
says Manager Lipps. They can vield 
tips to the operative of today, methods 
still good after half a century and 
more 

history. of 
Extradition 
the early days were not as streamlin- 
criminals on 
Pinks.” as they 
were known by the underworld, took 


Canada figures in the 


the Pinkerton’s. laws in 
ed as now and 


from “the 


many 


the run 


refuge in border cities such as Wind- 
| Canadian cities 

three Pitzel 
“the modern 


sor, and larger 


Grisly remains of the 
children, murdered by 

Bluebeard” H. H. Holmes, were 
found in a Toronto cellar. Some of 
the Reno gang, who pulled off the 
first U.S. train robbery, hid out at 
the Windsor Turf Club, a notorious 
* roost in the last century. 
Pinkerton operative Pat O'Neill de- 
scribes a fight with the Indiana out- 
laws at “Rockford’s saloon in Wind- 


robbers 


Although it was with the Pinkerton agen 


that the term “private eye” began 
their symbol is a staring eye with the motto 
We Never Sleep’ underneath—they do 
not use the term, preferring to call them 


seives) operatives 


by Hal Tracey 





CANADIANS ARE STEALING MORE 


So You Want to Hire 
A Private Detective? 





sor.” He was rescued by the Wind- 
judge 
after being set upon by the gang. The 
Molly Matches and the Garrity Gang 
were ready to “rub out” O'Neill, but 
through fear of Pinkerton vengeance, 
they dropped their plans. 

Extradition of the Reno gang was 
arranged only after the Governor- 
General of Canada, Lord Monck, had 
personally interviewed the prisoners 
in their cells, and had obtained a con- 
tession from one of the Reno broth- 
ers that he had been in the train rob- 


sor police chief and a local 


bery for which he was being extra- 
dited. 

Another U.S. train Fred 
Grigware, mended his ways and _be- 
came a Canadian citizen, living in the 


robber, 


Spirit River country in Alberta as 
James Lawrence Fahey. On_ pleas 
from Canadians across the country, 


extradition proceedings against Grig- 
ware were dropped, and he remained 
in Canada. 

Further glimpses into Pinkerton 
files include the role played by the 
agency’s founder, Allan Pinkerton, 
during Civil War days, when he did 


secret service work for the Union 
Army 
ADAM WORTH, fabulous interna- 


tional criminal whose gross take in 35 
about $4 million, was 
worthy of the Pinkertons. His most 
famous theft was that of the Gains- 
borough painting of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, which he held for 25 
Vears. 

A summing-up of the Homestead 
riots of 1892, during the Carnegie 
steel strike does much to clear the 
name of the Pinkertons with labor 
unions. It was after this unfortunate 
affair that the agency withdrew from 
the business of furnishing watchmen 
during labor troubles. 

The infiltration method works 
much the same today as it did years 
ago. Instead of Dimaio going to pris- 
on with the Mafia to win their con- 
fidence, today it might be an under- 
cover agent taking his place in an 
industrial plant as a truck driver. 
After he gains the confidence of his 
fellow workers, talking with them 
during lunch hour, working beside 
them day after day, sharing their 
amusements, he might find them 
carrying out a carefully-organized 
plan to steal from their employer. A 
truck driver, loaders, and even the 
foreman might be in on it, stealing a 
few goods from a truck and then re- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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Ontario: 


NEW RULES 


ON! \RIO’S Government took its 
turn last week at trying to get order 
out of the chaos of the rent regula- 
tions Which it took over when Ottawa 
dropped them this spring. 

Based on the recommendations of 
a Legislature committee which had 
been sitting intermittently since May, 
it brought down some new amend- 
ments. The main changes: 

Landlords and tenants who could 
agree on terms of a two-year lease 
could ignore rent ceilings. If the ten- 
ant held out, a landlord could go to 


the rentals board for an increase. 
Old premises which had been de- 
controlled as they became vacant 
were brought back under control. 
“New premises built since Jan. 1, 


1947 remained outside rental ceilings. 

Landlords who purchased prior to 
June 15 of this year and who didn’t 
have tenants with fixed term leases 


could secure possession on _— six 
months’ notice tor themselves, sons, 
daughters. mothers, fathers, sons- 
daughters- and tathers-in-law. 

In the case of an increase in taxes 


or structural improvements rentals 
officials could approve an increase. 
Where a tenant let more than 3 


rooms on more than 2 sub-leases the 


landlord could get an increase. 


GO AWAY, PLEASE 


PREMIER FROST has the reputa- 
tion of being most polite; he is also 
apt to be indefinite. 

Last week when news that Wash- 
ington had turned down the St. Law- 
rence seaway reached Queen’s Park, 
Mr. Frost was at a cabinet meeting. 

He lett immediately and called in 
the press. Then sitting on the edge 
of the table he gave an off-the-cuff 
statement. And while he retained his 
politeness he certainly wasn’t indefi- 


lite 

He regretted that “our good neigh- 
bors” had turned down the seaway. 
But in “their good wisdom” they had 


decided not to come in with us. Now 
that thev had made that decision, he 
asked. would they “please get out of 


the way and let us get ahead with the 
10h?” 


Saskatchewan: 


PRESSURE GROUP 


WHEN the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 
Union was organized about two years 
ago out of the defunct United Farm- 
ers of Canada, (Saskatchewan sec- 


tion) Joe Phelps, the president, made 
it cles’ that one of the prime func- 
tions the union would be to act 


aS a 


essure group on behalf of 
farme 


The other day in Regina, Mr. 


Phelps and the union had_ its day. 

The first real demonstration of 
Press’ was given as delegates of 
the Siskatchewan union met. with 
broth 


union delegates from Mani- 
toba, \lberta and the Peace river 
Sectlo. of BC to hammer out a brief 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


FOR RENTALS 


listing the farmers’ woes and demands 
upon the Federal Government. 

The 1,120 delegates presented their 
brief, first to a group of 18 prairie 
MP’s including Agriculture Minister 
J. G. Gardiner, Justice Minister 
Stuart Garson and Mines Minister 
George Prudham, then to a group of 
10 opposition MP’s representing the 
Conservative, CCF and Social Credit 
parties. 

The brief asked, in its important 
points, for floor prices under grains, 
parity price for wheat sold on the 
Canadian market, an arbitration 
board to inquire into the dispute 
over the final payment in the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat contract, the return 
of money realized fror. overages. 
producer representation at the policy 
level on the wheat board and board 
of grain commissioners, revision of 
the international wheat agreement 
ceiling on export wheat, and price 
controls and price rollbacks. 

Prairie MP’s were urged to form 
a farm bloc in the Federal house but 
Mr. Gardiner discouraged the idea 
by pointing to the difference in the 
form of government in Canada as 
against the U.S.. where a majority 
In congress was not so vital to the 
lite of the administration. 

There was talk at the convention 
ot a farm strike. Saskatchewan presi- 
dent Phelps said: “I preter negotia- 
tions to a strike any time. You may 
have to call a farm strike. I don't 
know. We must try sincerely to carry 
on negotiations.” Nevertheless, de- 
tails of how a farm strike would be 
conducted, were prepared and circu- 





PARA-RESCUE NURSES. Five RCAF 


€ 


ist 





ee 
4 _ 
BIG NOISE: The British captured 
this cannon at Bunker Hill in 1776. 
But that was nothing compared to the 


2 the now- 


clamor over capture No. 
famous removal of the battle relic 
from Quebec City’s Citadel to Rock- 
cliffe Airport, Ottawa. Officers of 412 
RCAF transport squadron say they 
took it after a party so officers of the 
Royal 22e Re Giplent, custodians Oo] the 
cannon, would have to come to Rock- 


cliffe for reciprocal hospitality. 


lated among the delegates. 

In the brief presented to the fed- 
eral MP’s, one clause drew much 
discussion when the brief was being 
prepared, but passed with only a 
dozen dissenters. This was a clause 
which warned the Federal Govern- 
ment not to take for granted the 
ready co-operation of the western 
tarmer in the event of another war. 

Ihe convention asked the Federal 
Government for a reply to its brief 
by Sept. 1. (See Front Page.) 


—CP from DND 
nursing sisters, the first women in 


Canada to take the air force's rugged para-rescue training course, try on jumping 
suits and harness at the air force’s third peace time training course at Edmonton 
Pilot Officer M. L. Macdonald (centre) smiles as classmate Flying Officer Anne 
Peden hooks up her parachute harness. Looking on are their three other class- 
mates. Left to right: P/O J. 1. Thomson, North Bay, Ont., P/O M. F. Neilly, 
Middleton, N.S., P/O M. L. Macdonald, Vancouver, F/O Anne Peden, Victoria, 
and F/O M. D. E. Beaton, North Bay, Ont. Additional courses will be held. 
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New Brunswick: 


THE NEW LOOK 


A MARKED transformation has tak- 
en place in the pageant-filled mid- 
summer “blessing of the fleet” which 
annually draws hundreds of visitors 
to Shippegan on the northeast tip of 
the Province. 

While tre ceremony itself has not 
changed since the missionaries intro- 
duced it in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the spectacle today would not 
be recognizable to fishermen of even 
five years ago. 

Almost over night, the quaint, 
deep-sea fishing schooners have all 
but vanished, and their jobs are being 
done better by 25 modern diesel- 
powered draggers, or miniature trawl- 
ers. Five of these are new within the 
last year. 

One fast-operating dragger, as Pro- 
vincial Fisheries Director H. J. Robi- 
chaud points out, can do the season's 
work of four schooners—‘and four 
good schooners, at that.” 

The average catch per dragger last 
vear in the five-month season was 
929,000 pounds. 

Advent of the efficient draggers, 
which harvest fish by hauling large 
sock-shaped nets along the bottom, 
and keep bringing In a Steady stream 
of catches to the processing factories 
ashore, has resulted in an increase tn 
the number of quick-freezing and 
cold storage plants handling fish. Ten 
years ago there were four: today 
there are ten. and more are needed. 
The final produet is largely exported 
to the U.S. 

Two new developments this season 
foretell a further expansion of the 
dragger’s usefulness off NB’s coast. 

A “little dragger,” designed by 
Robichaud with the cooperation of a 
North Shore firm of ship builders, 
has had successful trial runs. This 
vessel, 48 feet long. is especially 
adapted to the needs of the north and 
east coasts. It requires a crew of only 
three or four, instead of five. and 
costs only two-thirds what a standard 
Gloucester dragger does. 

In the south of NB, on the Bay 
of Fundy, a new “big dragger™ has 
proved effective in its first trials too 
It was designed in Boston, built at 
Black’s Harbor, Fundy fish-canning 
centre, and is owned by Frank 
Wooster of Grand Manan 

This 70-toot craft was built from 
lessons learned in experiments of the 


last two vVears 


Manitoba: 
REPAYMENT 


MEMORIES of Winnipe 
trous 1950 flood and the world-wide 
aid received by the citv were fresh 
in the memory of Mayor Garnet 
Coulter when he offered Kansas City 
officials assistance in fighting their 
recent flood. 

Kansas City snapped up Winni 
peg’s offer of aid, requested the 
assistance to be in the form of flood 
wise citv. technicians rather than 
material. 

The following day, at the height 
of the Kansas inundation, City En- 
gineer W. D. Hurst, H. L. Briggs, 
Assistant General Manager of the 
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McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 
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Al Beller Shoe Flores 


teres Canada 





1’/2 HOURS NON-STO 


B-0:A-C flies the world’s fastest 


and most luxurious airliners 





uume Montreal 
to Prestwick (Glasgow 


and London 


BOA > 


Over the Atlantic—and Across the World 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 










































SERVICE HOMES. Naval men in Halifax will be moving into new homes shortly 
Shown here is a view of a 1,200-apartment scheme which will accommuy dar 
about 4,000 naval personnel and their families now suffering housing hu: ger 


Greater Winnipeg Water and Sanitary 
district, flew to Kansas City. With 
them went Roy H. Snyder, commis- 
sioner, Manitoba division, Red Cross 
Society 

On their return to Winnipeg, Hurst 
and Briggs reported that many of the 
flood-fighting and rehabilitation tech- 
niques used in the Kansas disaster 
became based on those which proved 
so effective in the Manitoba capital 
last year. 

This week Winnipeggers figured 
they had returned a small portion ot 
the aid so generously given them a 


year ago. 


British Columbia: 


HOLIDAY 


Sl RPRISED Vancouver Daily Prov- 
ince editors opened a fat telegram 
envelope, found 600 words (at 11 
cents each, collect) from Reporter 
Rowland Gould who had left on his 
annual vacation just five days before. 
Reporter Gould had filed right from 
Kaesong where, somehow, he had 
wangled his way with Allied report- 
ers covering the truce talks. 

The Daily Province joyfully spread 
Gould’s story at the top of page one, 
and ran a little “precede” which 
admitted honestly that his bosses 
didn’t know how he got there. 

Gould had cut himself in on a 
trans-Pacific air trip for his vacation, 
financed his own way, somehow 
pushed right up to Kaesong. Re- 
porter Gould had not resorted to a 
favorite “I-wasn’t-there” trick among 
newsmen of filing stories from one 
place date-lined with the name of 
another place. Subsequent AP wire- 
photos showed Gould, pencil in hand, 
scribbling while he talked to a Chi- 
nese girl in uniform at Kaesong. 


GIE US A BLAW 


VICTORIA likes a bit of bagpipe 
music, but not too much, thanks. For 
weeks, three girl pipers have been 
blowing merrily at the docks, which 
snuggle right up against Victoria’s 
Government street. Two of them ad- 
vertised firms to tourists: the third, 
the Tourist bureau. Office workers 
finally tired, shut their windows to 
the sounds, stifled in the heat. 

Then Police Chief John Black- 








stock “requested” the — private ‘irm 
pipers to go away. 

They went. Chief Blackstock 
mindful of what Scots could heap 
on his worried head, was quick t 
announce in the press: “I didn’t order 
them off the street. I just ‘suggested 
they leave.” 

The third piper can stay; she just 
plays at boat-arrival times—about 1§ 
minutes at a stretch. 

And the Belmont office buildin 
workers keep their windows ope 


EVEN THE COWS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S” Lower 
Mainland reached its 41st day of 
drought (as at July 24) and watched 
the brown fields go browner. The 
tinder-dry forests were still closed t 
operations because of the fear ot 
fire. It was the second-longest dr 
spell in weather-recording history 
In Vancouver, milk deliveries 
the dairies were down 7,000 gallons 


a day as the hay turned browner and 
the cows detested it. 

In Victoria, a prairie rainmake 
gave up. His gadget didn’t work 





DOO 
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NEW TAX COLLECTOR. (€ /harlé 
Gavsie, 44, whose hometown Syd 
ney, N.S., becomes deputy minister 0 
National Revenue for Taxation effec 
tive Aug. 1. He succeeds W. V. Sct 
who has accepted a post with th. Ste 
“le 


It 


4ilV 


Company of Canada in He 








WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE NEXT BIG TROUBLE 


In Middle East Soviets Now Promote Chaos 


by Willson Woodside 


LIKI flash of lightning, the murder 


of A jah has illumined the darken- 
Bing s in the Middle East. Hatreds 
and ries long kept within bounds 


statecraft of this slight and 
uler of the least of the Arab 
states have burst into the open. There 





‘y has en glimpses of the long-for- 
ule gotten evil figure of the Grand Mufti 
Pr ® of Jerusalem, still directing his assas- 

sins. Had it not happened that Jordan 
- possesses In its Arab Legion the only 


y in the Arab world, this 
te in which Abdullah was set 
, 1921 by Winston Churchill and 
lone! Lawrence as a way-station to 
ie of Syria, would probably 
solved in chaos. 
les of Lawrence of Arabia 
new Arahian Nights for our 
1. They made a fascinating 
storv which is, however, on 
to being forgotten—in the 
world. Certainly nothing 
\rab Rising is forgotten 
\rab world. 





Divided Arabia 


murdered Abdullah was the 
The fp brother of Feisal, central figure in 





tc Lawrence's story. Fetsal’s grandson is 
of Kin Irag today. The man who 
dry Bdrove t Hashemite tamily from its 
— r guardianship of the holy 
to Bg places. [b’n Saud, still rules in Mecca. 
ons Me Syria, which was to have been the 
and heart the new united Arab state, 
but t which Feisal was driven by 
ker fe the French and Abdullah debarred by 
the British, is divided into four parts 
and o dart, Palestine, has been fore- 
ibly ¢ off trom the Arab world. 
(The er parts; Lebanon, a Chris- 
tian A state: Jordan: and rump 

Svr 
\bduliah’s importance lay precisely 
in th t that he was the one leader 
Who stove without cease—and by no 
mea olly from personal ambition 
to a united Arab nation. But 
30-51 years after their liberation 
fron Turk the Arabs are as dis- 
unite ever, and ironically, Abdul- 
n his own nation disunited. 
aken in what remained of 
stine after the carving out 
ind though one might have 
it the Palestine Arabs would 
oe the protection it seems that 
Mc ducated and sophisticated 
than), Bedouin of Transjordan, they 
Heel | hey have been attached to a 
00! intry of lower culture. The 
Ons le following of the former 
aries ral ttt of Jerusalem have found 
Cyd- Upp om Egypt against annexa- 
ial fon’). ordan, and it was one of these 
tHee- ollow Who assassinated Abdullah. 
wily her e are the hundreds of thou- 
10 Bands refugees from what is now 
[ror a o hate that state and resent- 





ed Abdullah’s tentative moves to make 
peace, and thus concede their homes 
to be lost forever. 

Bitterness over the carving out of 
Israel and frustration over their in- 
ability to prevent this are seething 
throughout the Arab world, as fore- 
seen in this commentary at the time. 
But rather than driving the Arabs to- 
wards unity and modernization, to 
build up their physical strength, they 
seem to be driving them back within 
themselves. Modern methods are typi- 
fied by America, and America backed 
the Jews. There is disillusionment with 
the West, and a turn towards conser- 
vatism which has strengthened the 
most reactionary and fanatic religious 
elements. 

The three important leaders who 
have been assassinated in the Middle 
East in the past four months, Pre- 
mier Ali Razmara of Iran, former 
Premier Riad es-Solh of Lebanon, and 
King Abdullah, have all been moder- 
ates who favored cooperation with 
the West. 

The Soviets, as has been revealed by 
a former member of their mission in 
Iran from 1943 to 1949, Lev M. Vasi- 
liev, writing in the London Observer 
a few days ago, shifted their policy 
in 1949 from dependence on building 
up local Communist movements in the 
Middle East to the encouragement ot 
fanatical nationalist movements. Many 
ot these have been receiving Russian 
funds without knowing, or caring, this 
writer affirms. “Stalin is quite satisfied 


; Through Support of Fanatic Nationalists 
2 


as long as the result is to create the 


chaos which will facilitate Soviet in- 


tervention.” 


Soviet powel is, of course, the great 





—Miller 
KING FAROUK sets an example to 
wealthy Egyptians in high living and 
heedlessness of the people’s welfare 
which are steadily and surely pre- 
paring the ground for revolution. 





Here Harriman (left) perseveres in 


new factor in the Middle East. And 
the great power factor which has dis- 
appeared is the Indian Army. At the 
disposal of British policy, it was deci- 
sive in holding the Middle East in two 
wars; and as late as July, 1946, an 
Indian brigade moved into Basra could 
make an end to trouble in the Persian 
oil fields. No more of that these days: 
now India controls her own army (and 
has it lined up facing her brethren in 
Pakistan), and approves of Persia’s 
oil nationalization. 

So we nave a Middle East from 
which French power and_ influence 
have been zompletely expelled, and in 
which Brit sh power and influence are 
greatly reduced, whilst Soviet power 
has grown menacingly. All of its 
states, with the exception of tiny 
Israel, are impotent. The biggest states. 
Iran and Egypt, each with a popula- 
tion much greater than Canada’s, are 
perhaps the most impotent, so that 
Egypt was soundly defeated in the field 
by a par: of the Israeli Army—and 
sull smarts trom it. 


Crossroads of the World 


And this is no Tibet, perched in- 
accessitly in the Himalayas, but the 
very crossroads of the world, at the 
junction of three continents, an area 
which has attracted every world con- 
queror from Alexander to Hitler. It is 
also the heart of the Mos!em world. 
And it contains half of the world’s 
proven oil reserves. It is not a place 
which can be left to “stew in its own 
juice ” as Mr. Eden has warned 
constantly about Iran, which some 
Britons would take great pleasure in 
leavirg to stew. 

What can be done to save this 
region which appears quite incapable 
of saving itself? Fortunately the pic- 
ture has at least two bright spots 
which have not so far been men- 
tioned. Turkey represents a solid new 
force, standing like a rock in the way 
ot the Soviets. And the Americans 
above al! the late Admiral Sherman 

have appreciated, perhaps in time, 
the strategic importance of the Medi- 
terranean and Middle East. Before 
he departed on his last mission, 
Sherman declared to a Congressional 
Committee that he regarded this im- 
portance as “almost equal to that ot 
the North Atlantic Treaty area itself.” 

The Americans appreciated the 
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—I!nternational 
CAN’T “LET THEM STEW”: Though Mossadegh and his following have been 
impervious to economic or political arguments, moved only by emotion, in the oil 
crisis, British and Americans are still trying to save them from their own folly. 


his persuasion of Mossadegh (right). 


position of Turkey when shortly after 
the war the Turks refused repeated 
Soviet demands for control of the 
Dardanelles, and gave her a guaran- 
tee, under the Truman Doctrine, in 
1947. As they have operated a larger 
and larger fleet in the Mediterranean 
they have come to appreciate more 
and more what the British have ap- 
preciated for at least two centuries, 
how it permitted them to apply pres- 
sure to the whole southern flank of 
Europe, and provided a passageway 
for their naval and air power almost 
to the vitals of Russia. 

The Americans, as we know, never 
do things by halves. Having fully 
recognized the importance of the 
Mediterranean and Middle East, they 
have set out to bolster their position 
trom one end to the other. Just as 
Admiral Sherman's mission to Spain 
Was aimed at securing the entrance to 
the Mediterranean through a friendly 
ally, so Averell Harriman’s mission 
to Iran is quite as much concerned 
with preventing the Soviets trom out- 
flanking and undercutting the Turks 
as it is with saving the oil. And at 
the same time, Assistant Secretary of 
State George McGhee, who has re- 
cently made a month-long tour of 





—Ficklen in The Dallas News 


FIRMNESS BRINGS RESULTS 
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this area, has been recommending to 
Congress strong financial and techni- 
eal aid tor the Middle East 

Whether the Administra- 
tion can get the funds trom Congress, 
and get the Middle Eastern countries 
to enter with spirit into a moderniza- 


Truman 


tion) program, remains to be seen. 


Nor should there be anv illusions in 


Washington that dollars alone will 
settle the Middle East 
modernization pro- 


strong 


Nevertheless, a 
gram, administered by 
ind attractive 
{ nited Nations 


WW suggestion of big-power penetra- 


some 
personality under 
auspices to remove 
tion or domination—might go a long 


to force out the corrupt and in- 


ympetent regimes, such as in Egypt 
nd Iran, which are quite incapable 
ming a modern society, even if 
had any urge to run it for the 


Thr ye 
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AULA a 
OF MUSIC oF toronto 


ETTORE MAZZOLENI, B.A., MUS.D., 


Exo in the 
initiating 


a wealth of Canadian 


school that is 





musical activity in orchestra, 
opera, composition, concert per- 
formance, and teaching. Instruction 
n all branches of instrumental and 


vocal music by a faculty listing 
musicians of international reputa- 


tion. Numerous additional courses. 


Academic Year Opens Sept. 4 
Write for the 1951-52 Year Book 
135 COLLEGE STREET 





TORONTO, CANADA 


for reservations, write or 


wire F. L. Abel, Manager 
Moenoir Richelieu. 

Rates from $14 per day 
with meals. 









assassination Of 


vecond son 


MUFTI STILI 
Farouk out of jealousy lest Hashemite dynasty of late King Abdullah become 
dominant in the Arab world, the former Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el 


Husseini methods, 


used in the past against British and Jews, have now been turned against Jordan. 





—International 
THE DYNASTIC QUESTION in Middle East takes on new importance with the 
King Abdullah (right). Succession could pass to pro-British 
Naif (left) or to grand-nephew Faisal (centre), boy king of Iraq. 





—Miller 


ACTIVE: From his asylum in Egypt, where he is supported by 


directs his storm-trooper-like following. Hts terroristic 





CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal 














OIL STAFF LEAVING 
COME WHAT MAy 


A badan. 
WHATEVER company finally settles 
down to running the dislocated Per. 
sian oil industry, it will come wp 
against a desperately serious recruit 
ing problem even before it star 
From the temper of British per. 
sonnel still here and those who have 
left recently, it is clear that even the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company ould 
have a very difficult time reassem- 
bling an experienced staff under the 
best possible circumstances. Regard. 
less of what the AIOC directois. 9; 
the Persian Government, may decide 
the fact is that everyone here vants 


to go home, and almost none want : 
to come back. ppl 
To put it simply, the British staft ' 
has “had” Persia. Unemployment : 
not much of a problem to them. The In 
world these days is in need of tech a 
nicians. - 
Even betore nationalization — the Ee 
\IOC had a difficult staff problen : 
Ihe labor tufnover among Britis ma 
personnel ran to 30 per cent anni at 
ally. Now it is estimated that beiwee P 
8O and 90 per cent of the Britis = 
staff would refuse to return to the : 
oilfields even if a settlement wer . 
reached with the Persians. re 
Take the reaction of the 100 me : 
Waiting for evacuation in the con * 
pany’s guest house here to the broad 4 
cast announcing Mr. Averell Harr mi 
mans mission to Persia: “If Har a 
man patches things up we'll neve C 
forgive him.” said) one man. He BRR s, 
spoke in jest, but) there was st 
humor tor the men in the idea th 
Harriman’s mission probably meai Th 
they would have to hang aroun 
another week or two until it becan 
clear whether he could accomplis rid 
anything a 
Almost to a man, the Compar mm 
staff feel that the Persians hi } 
acted with = spite, meanness — an wr 
Viciousness to people who had, en ee 
dured a lot not only to help then is 
selves here but to help the Persian an 


as well. A doctor making his rounds 
Was stopped by police three times 

one morning recently, examining hi 
papers and poking in his instrumen 


bag. This was a man who had spent te 
his spare time treating sick Persian Se 
for the last five vears. “If that’s hov a 
they behave,” he said bitterly. “the i, 
can get someone else to Jook att 
them.” ve 
Unnecessary Persian — inter) erence hio 
in the already difficult day -to-da cs 
lite of the British in the swe'tering 
climate here, and the limitles» nun a 
ber of pinpricks to which the. has | 
been subjected since the crisis egal! u 
are probably the two main fa ‘ors one 
their determination to clear oul 
Persia, come what may. ou 
There is a third, which is p obab ire 
as important, although it mains ’ 
well below the surface. It gov. bach i can 
to the beating to death of thie Br Ban 
tons in the Abadan bazaar las: Ap! rin 
Ihe British here have see) h0* HRM ro, 
easily the mob can be turned | gains SIX 
them and they would hesi ite © Th 
bring back wives and children ‘0 Ii a 
in danger and uncertainty. //¢ sVs\ 


Lewis, OFNS. 





ING 
MAY 


U§. AFFAIRS 





settles 
| Per. 
~ up Biby Kenneth Harris 
CTUIT- 
; Washi :ron. 
i ANY!) ‘DY who has anything to do 
1 the with defence of the United States 
or wil he defence of the Allies of the 
ao Unite. lates is in the Pentagon. 
et As ou drive out over one of the 
te bridges ‘hich span the broad Potomac 
ee River u see it on the opposite bank, 
etry along. \, light-brown mass, as bare 
— and ga at as a power house, its walls 
oe quiver in the hot, humid atmos- 
Want phere though an inner, unified, 
energ\ “cre radiating through them. 
_ Each of its sides is 500 yards long. 
" Inside ’ outer walls are four more 
whe concent pentagons, connected by 
tech: ten spodse-like corridors. The open 
; centre a garden, laid out with 
the hedges, paths, flowers, lawns, and 
rlem Bhenches. The building covers thirty- 
sritish four acres. In it are seventeen miles of 
annu- ® corrid 
‘weet HE Unless you are talking audibly to 
itis BAM vourseli, or are carrying an un- 
> the MH wrapped bomb, there is no difficulty 
Were B® in getting into the Pentagon. The Pen- 
Piagony begins when you are on the in- 
a side. You want to see Colonel Smith. 
On BS Colone! Smith, for the receptionist, is 
ode: BAS 4-F-237,” and she gives you a little 


{art AE map of the building on which she has 
Hpencilled your route. It is simple. 
Colonel Smith is on the fourth of the 
He five floors, on the outer of the five 





Sn e rings, and in Room 237. Off you go. 
thi : 
nean' FP Then You Lose the Map 


You walk down the clean, airy cor- 
@ridors of the outer ring. You enjoy 
pethe cool, dry temperature, which is 

regulated according to the heat of the 











pan 
sun by gadgets on the roof. You ad- 
en e panelling, the different 
re decors for each floor, the oil 
sai drawings and photographs. 
Se boys pedal philosophically 
sands ¢ corridors on tricycles, deliv- 
res ip Feces sod collecting the daily mail. 
> hs fee ebators, Congressmen, the occasional 
i Ambassvdor, and soldiers who seem to 
sper de Wearing every variety of uniform— 
ie encept Russian—throng the vesti- 
ho Dules etty girls walk around the 
“the oa in most unmilitary and high- 
ft IV CIN ofusion. 

5 [hen ou realize that you have lost 
sai east From now on you find the 
ais as ished floors slippery and 
te = adopt the famous Pentagon 
sail a nd of inhibited strut, which 
hat “ae s upright but gives you pains 
oan an ‘knees. You have left airy, 
a A sunny the outer ring, and are down 
oa one o spokes, where it is gloomy 

and | Where the dull lamps in the 
ev low «og make you think that you 

i are II ibmarine. 
bad m ut on, wondering how there 
- Bri Can 5 000 people in this building 
Apr - le of them in sight. You be- 
how ie — the fact that no two 
vain ot " the Pentagon are more than 
Se n es’ walk from one another. 
ei = ling of the unseen moving 
Flori eat . the throbbing of the power 

c d the whine of the air-condi- 
"oni nount upon your brain. 





THE PENTAGON WALK 


You admit defeat. You have been 
out-Pentagunned. You creep into a 
phone box. You ring Washington, and 
the exchange rings the Pentagon and 
the Pentagon exchange rings Colonel 
Smith, who tells you to hold on until 
he comes to fetch you. At last your 
Pentagony is over. 

Once you have met a Smith or two 
you begin to see the Pentagon from 
the inside. As in Dante’s Inferno, im- 
portance, and comfort, depend not 
upon what level, but in what circle, 
the person is located. 

The “high brass” dwell on the outer 
circle, E, looking out on the Virgin- 





—International 
EXPECTED to succeed General Brad- 
ley as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: the late Admiral Sherman, 


suddenly stricken while in’ Naples. 
ian landscape or on the ivory domes 
and plinths of Washington. The rank 
and file work at the hub of the wheel, 
on A, under artificial light. 

The great internal problem of the 
Pentagon is the “office move.” Louis 
Johnson decided when he became 
Secretary of Defence that he would 
occupy the office of the Secretary of 
the Army. The Secretary of the Army 
took his Chief of Staff with him, who 
in turn took his Staff. With the Staff 
moved innumerable other offices. 

Carpenters and electricians entered 
into the spirit of the thing. They laid 
low by day, and worked like beavers 
in the night, and when men came into 
their offices next morning, they saw 
green walls instead of blue, and Army 
instead of Navy clerks. They 
blanched, clutched their brows, and 
thought that they had at last gone 
Pentacrazy. 

Reporters write that “the Pentagon 
says this,” and “the Pentagon says 
that,” but the unified mechanical 


voice they describe is a matter of 


metaphor. The reality is complex, and 
human, and if you don’t believe it I 
suggest you try to find your way 
from 2-E-537 to 4-D-211—without a 
map.—OFNS 
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World Famous Hudson’s Bay Company 


saves money, improves service with 


lron Fireman Rotary Oil Burners 





Smooth firing of heavy oils 


The Iron Fireman Horizontal Rotary 
oil burner handles all grades of oil 
—from ‘ightest to heaviest—with 
accuracy and precision. The Oil 
Volumeter meters the oil to the 
nozzle by volume—not by the old- 
fashioned methods of viscosity com- 
pensatirg valves or adjustable ports. 
This precision feed results in a 
steady, uniform flame, even when 
throttled down to less than 20 per 
cent of capacity. Dependable oil flow 
results in thorough reliability even 
when starting up in a cold boiler. 


Ask for "The Magic of the Radiant Fire," 
sent free. Use this coupon. Address Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 80 
Ward St., Dept. 89, Toronto, Ontario. 
Other plants in Portland, Oregon; 


Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers everywhere. 


The two large boilers of the Hudson's 
Bay Company store in Winnipeg were 
both needed for the heavy heating load 
before the installation of Iron Fireman 
oil firing. Now one boiler does the whole 
job, leaving a standby boiler in constant 
readiness for emergency use. 

The boiler load varies from 20,000 
pounds of steam per hour in winter 
to only one-tenth of that amount in 
summer. Each boiler is equipped with 
two Iron Fireman Rotary oil burners, 
firing heavy industrial oils. The summer 
load is easily carried by a single burner. 
Savings over former firing methods have 
been very satisfactory. 

For further information on firing the 
low-cost, heat-rich heavy oils see your 
Iron Fireman dealer, or mail the coupon 


below. 


Iron Fireman equipment sold in Canada is manufactured in Canada 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing Equipment for Oil, Gas, Coal 


Ne ime 


Adiress 
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How to Grow ests 
the Best Roses in Town 


It Isnt easy, 


but if vou have the time, you can learn to grow 


prize-winning blooms! 


he details of soil. sun. planting and pruning, we'll leave to 
other experts. Our specialty is providing that most precious luxury: 
time to do as you please—time to work to your heart’s content 
tending vour roses or bettering your golf score, catching trout or 


vour grandchildren at play. 


just watehing 


We cant give vou all the time in the world right now, but here 
is what a Great-West Life retirement plan can do for you! It 
will bring vou a regular income, guaranteed for life, beginning 
at the retirement age you choose, It will protect your family with 


life insurance from the start. And you can begin such a plan for 


as little as S1.00 a week. increasing your savings as your income 


The sooner 


you start, the more time you'll have for your favorite 


hobby later. Consult your nearby Great-West Life representative, 


Your feillire ta our business To-day! 
GREAT WESTIIEE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD 


COMPANY 
OFFICE —~ WINNIPEG 


FROM .303 TO .280 


New British Rifle Stirs U.S., Caradg 


London 

THE CRITICISM of the new British 
rifle (Colonel Drew’s remarks were 
much noticed in this country) has 
finally resulted in the scheduling of 
an Anglo-American-Canadian Confer- 
ence on the subject. 

It is felt that Colonel Drew’s de- 
scription of the decision as “frustrat- 
ing and possibly disastrous” is an over- 
Statement of the case, but there are 
many eminent critics, including Mr. 
Churchill himself, who agree that the 
decision is unwise. 

The excellence of the new British 
rifle is not in dispute. Everyone admits 
that it is a first-class weapon. It is 
light, accurate, powerful, and auto- 
matic. Its smaller ammunition—.280 
as against .303—enables more to be 
carried. It is a better rifle than the old 
Lee-Enfield, probably a better rifle 
than the American semi-automatic 
Garand. It may even be the best mili- 
tary rifle in the world; such a claim 
is made for it. But all that is beside the 
point, which is that it is a different 
rifle using different ammunition from 
that used by Britain’s allies. 

At a time when the countries of the 
Atlantic Pact are making every effort 
to arrive at the highest possible degree 
of standardization in equipment, for 
reasons that should be obvious to al- 
most anyone, the British Government 
is deliberately putting itself out of step 
in this very important matter. Anyone 
who remembers, as many in this coun- 
try do, the confusion and danger caus- 
ed by the use of American .300 and 
British .303 ammunition during the 
last war, needs very little reminder of 
the seriousness of the decision, which 
seems to have been taken much too 
lightly. 


STEEL SLIPPING 


PEOPLE who predicted that nation- 
alization of the British steel industry 
would result in rising costs, lowered 
efficiency, diminished output, and in- 
evitable friction between the nation- 
alized and _ still privately controlled 
sections of the industry, can already 
see much to justify their grim pro- 
phecies. 

Steel production is falling, slowly 
but steadily, and the Government is 
now reintroducing the war-time sys- 
tem of priorities and allocations. As 
to the friction, there can be little doubt 
of that when the Minister of Supply 
publicly attacks the British Steel Fed- 
eration for lack of cooperation, and 
accuses its members of deliberately 
cutting down their purchases of iron 
Ore, pig-iron, and scrap as part of 
a sinister plan to leave the new nation- 
alized industry with a “bare cup- 
board”. 

For so grave a charge no evidence 
whatever was offered, but that did not 
prevent the Minister of Supply from 
making vague threats of drastic action 
to be taken by the Government if this 


refusal to cooperate—“sabotagc 
call it in Persia—were to co:t 
The fall in production is so 


Steel Industry in Difficu Ities 


they 
inue, 
t not 


very great—from an annual : te of 
over 17 million tons last autu nn to 


somewhat below 16 million at 
—but it is going on steadily | 


esent 


id 1S 


likely to be accelerated as sto ks of 


raw material become exhaustec 
the demand, forced up by the 1 
ments of rearmament, is just as 
ily rising. Hence the need for a 
of priorities and a scheme of 
tion, if first things are to com 
These restrictions are to cove 
and copper as well. 


And 
juire- 
tead- 
Stem 
loca: 
first, 

zinc 


People who blame the new state. 


owned Iron and Steel Corporatio 


n for 


these shortages and restrictions are 





—Vicky in The News-Chronice 


THE PUNISHMENT does not 


to some Britons to fit the 


probably just as wrong, or nea 
those who blame the British 
Federation. It is a case of world 
ages, and neither side could hay 
vented them. 

On the other hand, it is not 
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reasonable to argue that, if the contr 


of the industry had been left 
hands of the men who built 
to its admittedly high present 
they would have handled the sit 
better than a lot of new me 
know comparatively little abou 
But that of course would no 
been Socialism, and Socialism 

we must have. 


DOCKERS AND VO' 


NEW ZEALAND is to have a 
tion in the beginning of Sep 
next, and the main issue to be 
by the electors will be whethe: 
the Government was justified 
handling of the great dock 
After a hard and costly strug 
Government broke the strike, 
emergency measures it was ob! 
adopt have ever since been thc 
for attacks from the Labor ‘ 
tion, whose members have bee: 
to make political capital out o! 

Mr. Holland, the Prime M 
suddenly and dramatically ann: | 
his intention of asking for a « 
tion, so that the people cou! 


nounce on the Government's 
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I happens that the automobile pic- 
tured here—full of grace and rich in 
power—is a Buick CUSTOM DELUXE, 
and it costs far less than you might 
expect. 

But it could be a CUSTOM STANDARD 
scdan or a distinguished ROADMASTER 
—and the bargain would loom as big. 


Yes, there’s no doubt about it. What- 
r Buick you decide upon, you can 
be sure of a car unmatched for down- 
richt value. 
\\c ask you to check that statement— 
pucour prices against those of other cars 
0! comparable power and weight—and 
youll see what cold-turkey truth it is. 





B it there are things in a CUSTOM or 
Kk ADMASTER that can’t be weighed on 
a cale, as you'll find out the first time 
y\ ir fingers grasp that graceful wheel. 
1 cre’s the sweet, solid feel of a car that 
t' cks as firm and true and free from 
\ ader as a deep-keeled cruiser. 

cre’s the joyful and trigger-quick 
‘| ge of Fireball power. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


illustrated —The Buick Custom Riviera 


There’s the road-steady lullaby ride of 
soft-action coil springs on all four 
wheels—that take rutted roads, rail- 
road crossings, cobbled pavements 
and ‘“‘washboard”’ gravel in their stride. 
There’s the supreme road mastery and 
tension-free smoothness of Dynaflow 
Drive. 

And there’s the pride of commanding a 
beautifully poised and durably engi- 
neered mechanism that responds with 
eager willingness to your every whim. 


These are the things that make a thrill- 
ing adventure of the buy called a Buick. 
Hadn’t you better go see your Buick 
dealer right now and find the CUSTOM 
or ROADMASTER that best fits your yen 
and budget ? 


White sidewall tires and stainless steel wheel discs optional at extra cost. 








Sik Dee ERR EST BUICK DEALER 
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IN MANY TYPES of construction, 


wood lasts much longer when 


protected with solutions of 


Santophen 20 — Monsanto’s 


pentachlorophenol. Often called 


‘penta,’ this chemical wood 


preservative pays for itself over and 


over, since penta-treated wood 


resists rot and insect attack. Penta 


stays in the wood and remains 


effective because it does not 


combine with water. When 


properly formulated it gives a 


clean treatment. The more 


valuable the structure, the more 


valuable the treatment. Use 


lumber that is penta-treated 


with Santophen 20. 


on? 








Wood preservation by 
pressure treatment is a sub- 
ject. on which Monsanto 
can supply much valuable 
information—often to the 
point of directing you to a 
proved source for building 
and operating low-cost, 
highly efficient pressure- 
treating plants. 


Electric light and tele- 
phone poles can be either 
full-length or butt treated 
with Santophen 20 solu- 
tions. Pole life is increased 
many years, maintenance 
and replacement costs are 
minimized. 


Capital investments in 
heavy construction 

bridges, docks, piers, load- 
ing platforms—are safe- 
guarded when structural 
timbers are protected with 
Santophen 20 solutions. 
Treatment is especially 
valuable where construc- 
tion is exposed to weather. 


Farmers profit by using 

| g 

building lumber and fence 

posts protected with solu- 

tions of Santophen 20. 

Repair and replacement 
| 


costs are greatly reduced. 


phen. Trade-mark registered 


Serving Industry... 


Which Serves Mankind 


Blanche Patch and Shaw 


by Nancy Pyper 


IT WAS in Malvern, July 24, 1934, 
that I first met Mrs. Shaw. As we 
were saying goodbye, she asked 
me to visit them in town three 
weeks later. I explained that I was 
leaving England within the week ing, we paused on the steps to 
and would only have another day watch the pampered pigeons strut- 
in London. “A pity,” she said. ting in Trafalgar Square. The 
“Having seen the Genius, you Square’s photographer was _ snap- 
should see the mise-en-scéne.” ping a couple of honeymooners. 

She threw a gleeful glance up at “Let’s have our pitchers took!” 
Shaw standing, arms __ folded, said Blanche, and we did. They 
against the doorpost. Their instant were in my mail a few mornings 
laughter was so infectious that later and the likeness that had 
mine, all shyness gone, joined it. eluded me fifteen years before, 
“It can be arranged in a minute,” faced me. The shape of face, the 
said Shaw. “Miss Patch will be forehead, the laughing eyes, the 
there. Thank goodness I can rely smiling lips—the Mona Lisa! 
on her discretion!” 

Two days later I knocked at the 
door of flat 130, Whitehall Court, 
and met Miss Patch. Of medium 
height and slim, 
she wore a soft 
print frock. Her 
face was pansy- 
shaped, her dark 
brown hair, 
lightly touched 
with grey, was 
parted in the 
centre of a broad 
forehead. The 
smile that crin- 
kled up her eves 
matched the en- 
gaging smile 
that lifted the 


He is up against someone far more 
formidable, the old Shaw.” 

On Dominion Day, 1949, she 
came with me to the reception at 
Canada House. As we were leav- 


A FEW DAYS later she wrote me 
a copy of a letter she had had from 
Shaw some time ago. She had ac- 
cused him of a 
love of teasing 
and he had re 
plied that he 
was __ horrified 
she should 
think him cap 
able of a vice 
he had always 
abhorred 
“Now,” he had 
added, “to save 
you from being 
Written off as 
the stupidest 
woman in the 





corners of her lips. I'd seen her face world I must give you a. testi 
before but could not think where. monial.” Then following a. string 


At that time she had been Shaw's of her virtues were these words 
secretary for fourteen years. “You are the least vain and touchy 

We walked about the rooms, woman in the world. The trouble 
looking at the treasures they held. you have NOT given me. and the 
She told me stories about the little help you HAVE given me are 
“toys” on the mantel. She talked immeasurable. And no one knows 
of people, the greats, known and vour value better than I do 
unknown. The room was peopled You have been completely unat 
with them, she talked so well. fected by my doctrine and philos 
There was warmth, compassion, ophy, and held your own agains 
understanding and humor; _ all it, unswamped by my personalit 
deeply in her and all under control. as the Shavians have been ” 

She told me she was writing he 
memoirs.* I asked, jokingly, 
Shaw had given her any advice o 
how to write them. “Of course h 
did,” she laughed. “He told me t 
leave him out of it as far as pos 
sible, to fill up with tales of pla 
ers, authors, socialists, and oth 
noted people I'd met. He said 
put myself in it and not to both: 
about style, to write the sto 
unaffectedly in my own way.” 

She has done so, and the resu 
is a book which shows the Geni 
from a new angle—perhaps even 
lot of new angles. 


1 FELT her penetrating capacity 
for observing people and _ things 
clearly and dispassionately. Was 
Shaw a genius to Miss Patch? | 
felt he was, but I felt surer that 
she was not a Shavian, 

In July, 1945, we met again. 
Shaw was working hard, there was 
still so much to be said and now, 
almost 89, he felt time was run- 
ning out. Was there to be a new 
play? Yes. Did she think it good? 
Blanche poured hot water into her 
little teapot and set the jug down 
carefully. “He is up against stiff 
competition,” she replied. My 
mind ran over the current plays ... 
“No,” she said, “Not that compe- 
tition. He’s not up against them. 


“THIRTY YEARS WITH G.B.S.—by Blanc! 
Patch—Longmans, Green—$3.00. (S! 
June 5). 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





i 
WOO] Crocheted 
4 Lictor’s Puffballs, 
hat, muffler 


chek 





antes 


BLLITLONED BACK to 
rear vlew of 


wiv effective. 








BIG EEVES are big 
! all the New 


! collections. 











UN RPINNINGS: 
as many and vol- 
yas Grandma's. 








WHY 


A RACIE MANSION, home of the Mayor of 


Ne ork. 1. tor.: Mrs. Clary Booth of Montreal, 
Yu nner, King of Siam in “The King and 1”; 
{ Loos, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” author 
















WE DOUBT IF ALADDIN, entorced by genie 
and lamp, could have called up finer treasure than 


{ 


fore fashion editors in New York 


that spread 
last month. Jewels worth an oil king’s ransom 

precious furs become more precious secause the 
were the result of unusual domestic arrangements 


in the mink tamily 


mugnificent fabrics of 
types undreamed of only a few years ago 
dresses, suits, coats, hats in the newly minted 
fashion of Fall-Winter 1951-2. A Toronto editor 
with a flair tor simple arithmetic estimated that 
close to 3,000 garments of one kind or anothei 
Were seen during the New York Dress Institute’s 
Press Week—and heaven help the newspaper- 
Woman who, at day's end (approximately 11.30 
p-m.), had to sit down at het tvpewriter and write 
t reasonably clear account of what she had seen 
for next dav’s newspaper 

The 180 fashion editors trom all over the U.S 
and Canada arrived in New Yerk at the same 
time as 60,000 Nobles of the Mystic Shrine arrived 
there for the 77th annual convention of the 
Ancient Arabic Order. In a way, the juxtaposition 
of the two groups was not unfitting. Presence ot 
the Shriners in their gaudy Oriental uniforms, 
shrill music of their musettes Gay and night, to 
gether with the heavy pall of moist heat that de- 
scends over Manhattan in midsummer and the 
finery paraded before the editcrs, seemed to give 
New York the Arabian Nights atmosphere 

The heat of New York. Everyone who can 
leaves for countrv, mountain o¢ seashore, and the 
city becomes an eerily deserted place in which 
one’s footsteps ring emptily even on streets such 


as Madison Avenue. 


ILHOSE who are tied to the city seek to make 





their lot as bearable as possi! by such devices 


as outdoor dining places. Chatham Walk, to! 


e 


instance, Where surrounded by sky-soaring build 
ings, one lunches in a garden marked off by white 
palings banked with hydrangeas and greenery 
Seated at a white iron table under a deep blue 
umbrella one is pleasantly lulled into the illusion 
of coolth. 

If vou are lucky vou may be invited to visit 
someone who lives in a penthouse. (Of course if 
your luck is the 14-karat, diamond encrusted kind 
you probably live in one yourself.) A New York 
penthouse is next best thing to a mountain top 
there always is a breeze up there even when mias- 







mal heat in the lowlands below is unbearable 
And there are few buildings in New York un 
crowned by that ultimate in luxurious housing 

Mr. John—he’s one of New York’s most fash 
ionable milliners and looks like Napoleon has 
just acquired a penthouse of his own, and he 
invited everyone up to a champagne party on one 
of the hottest nights of the week. Furniture in the 
drawing room is bleached Louis—even the grand 
piano—leopard skin pillows are ranged along a 
wide divan, and many mirrors and a fine period 


fireplace give the room unusual interest. 


[THE WIDE many-paned window is uncurtained 
and filled with exotic growing plants. After! all 
the nearest neighbors are far away on top of the 
next skyscraper. Outside, the terrace is fenced with 
white palings grown over with ivy. A fountain 
trickles with a cold crystalline sound into a blue- 
lined brick trough. Trees bravely growing from 
white tubs are strung with tiny firefly lights 
Wrought iron tables and chairs, the old-fashioned 
lacv iron kind painted white, are set about in 
groups. White life-size classic statues stand along 
the wall and off in one corner there Is a g 
white belvedere where a Latin-American orc 
tra holds forth 

The bedroom of the establishment is equally 
impressive. Here, too, the furniture Is Louis stvle 
bleached blond, with an opulent red velvet spread 
over the bed. It also ts graced by a wardrobe 
upholstered in tufted red plush topped by a group 
of carved golden doors. On top are three cages 
each containing a haughty. 
one a brilliant ereen, anothe 


Jreening cockatoo 


if] 


] } : wt 
an equally brilliant 


pink. The third member of the party sulked in 
his or her covered-up cage. 

To Gracie Mansion, home of the Mavor otf 
New York and Mrs. Impellitteri, and one of Ne 
York’s most charming houses. A large rambling 


residence of white painted siding, it Is Set In Wide 





green lawns that run down to the river near Hell's 
Gate. The hostess, stricken with an attack of 
bursitis, was unable to meet the guests, but the 
Mavor was on hand to do the honor. Several 
interesting guests braved the concentrated interest 
of 180 editors plus numerous photographers 

One of them was Denise Darnell (whose siste 
Helen Francoise sang at the Montreal Ritz not 
long ago), night-club singer from Paris, France 

The King of Siam, otherwise Yul Brynner who 


ee 
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plays the part with Gertrude Lawrence in the hit 


play, “The King and I°, also was present. An 
attractive young fellow with a benign smile, he 
wears his hair shaved close to his scalp. 
Third member of the party was Anita Loos 
who was leaving for I urope the next day. About 
feet, 6 inches, extremely chic, still wearing her 
Yack hair in the windblown bob fashion that has 


yecome associated with her, she is the perfect 


example of how the small woman can dress with 
yut looking like elderly copy of her ten-year- 
daughter. The afternoon we saw her on the 


ch at Gracie Mansion she was wearing a white 

et topped with a black wing that shot up 
pink coat-dress with black 
chiffon scart tucked in the neckline, a gold fan 


pel, black patent leather plat 














shoes. Everything she wore was so perfect! 
sculed to her tiny figure her lack of height went 
I don’t care about diamonds.” savs Miss Loos, 
tl am certainly clothes crazy.” Since soon afte! 
ler immortal “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” pro 
yelled the vividly brunette author to the top ot 
rv ladder, she has been dressed by Main- 
yocher, Chicago-born couturier who rose to fame 
Paris id now works in New York 
| proved to myself long ago that to go rocket 
und on shopping sprees 1s neither sensible 
ww economilea n the end.” Miss Loos says on 
subject of clothes. “Whatever a woman's 
C mit, she should spend it all in) one 
ce ind I mean always in the same place. An 
X eswom hom vou can trust will sel 
t wrong thing, and talk vou out of a 
] CSS 4 ced 
Mv plan is to have one of everything in the 
\ of clothes, and replace each one as it Wears 
I we suit or dress for six or seven Vears 
I never get tured of it because it was right 
d I fee ght 
In othe vords, all anvone needs is enough 
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Here are the highlights of the fashion picture 
tor Fall as we saw it in New York: 

A great deal of the news about the new clothes 
is not so much in how they are made but what 
they are made of. It’s a long time since there has 
been so much variety of texture and weave. Many 
woollen coat fabrics have a top curl like a poo- 
dle’s fur. There is deep furry camelhair or camel- 
paca such as that used for a cocktail coat with 
wide leg-of-mutton sleeves. Of it designer Pauline 
Irigere said, “Weeth thees I am fighting the 
minkses.” . Other wool tabrics are the color 
and texture of the baby’s blanket. 

The variety is almost endless—tweed with a 


silky cashmere weave . . . frosted wools 
winter cottons ... wool jersey and broadcloth 
faille . . . astrakhan . brocades of such mag- 


nificence and endurance they will last a lifetime 
And if you must choose between taffeta, velvet 
and satin—put your money on satin. And more 
often than not you see two dissimilar fabrics com- 
bined for greater surface interest. Certainly no 
one seems inclined to be sparing in their use of 
these fine fabrics. There is profligate use of yard- 
age In skirts, and one kind of fabric is used ove 
another in much the manner of a Napoleon 
the drink in which different colored liqueurs are 
poured one on top of the other. 


WE THINK it highly unlikely that anything ever 
will oust the two-piece suit from the firm place 
it holds in the affections of Canadian women. But 
New York’s upper couture brackets are making a 
great to-do over the tailored street dress, the 
coat-dress (worn “as is” or over a dress) and the 
dress-and-jacket. However there still are many 
two-piece suits and the approach to them is fresh 
and attractive. We think vou will like the idea of 
i jacket closing that goes off at a tangent while 
the buttons march straight down the front. All 
manner of tricks are played with collars (sec 
cover)—although in some cases they have dis- 
appeared. Too, we think vou will approve of the 
trimly nipped in waistlines, the fuller skirts. 

About coats: If vou bought a pyramid-line 
coat last Winter, it’s still good—but the newer 
full coat is apt to have the fullness falling trom 
‘round and under the arms rather than from the 
neck as it did in the pyramid style. The fitted 
voat Is even newer, and it’s very slim, apt to have 
i big deep collar, very large pockets. But there 
ire many slanting and collarless necklines. 

Skirts move, sway, swirl, stand out. Not only 
ire they tull, but they are built out to look fuller 
over petticoats and crinolines. The undercover 
story includes quilted taffeta petticoats; petticoats 
ined with canvas: lavers of many-hued petticoats: 
ind, ves, red cotton flannel under wool suits 
Bright petticoat ruffles and hem facings flash 
everVWhere—even inside coat hems. But one of 
the nice things about this vear’s collections is 
their sweet reasonableness—full skirts are around 
. large numbers, but the slim skirt is still there 

Sleeves are all puffed up with their own impor 
tance. Thev have all manner of folds, or are 
shaped leg-o’-mutton tashion on coats and. sults 
is Well as dresses. And there’s a new forward 
slant to the armhole which is supposed to give 

faint. pretty shrug” effect to the top of a dress 
or suit. Wear it if vou are not averse to appearing 


round-shouldered 


IHINGS you won't see much of this Fall: Built 
ut peplums or elaborate width at the hips. 
[Things to watch tor: Princesse line dresses 
fitted, beltless luxurious colorful linings in 
ool suits (skirt as well as the jacket) . . . jet 
eading, passementerie, tassels, elaborate braid 


vork—all very Spanish square fringed shawls: 


tewer stoles, but wider and usually lined with 
little three-cornered 
tur “handkerchiefs” to wrap around the shoulders 


Necklines, having gone about as far as they 


contrasting satin or velvet 


could go, have been overcome with a fit of 
modesty This season there ts less expanse ot 


bosom and shoulder, fewer strapless evening 





NY Dress In 
PFRIMLY-FITTED in) rough textured “por 


cloth” is this Philip Mangone coat in royal 


wool with hone huttons and deep flapped poe 


dresses. And look tor the long evening dres 
magnificent silks and satin with its elaborate 
and panniers or sw ept-back tolds return Oo 
evening coat of beautiful brocade 

Up in the dimly lit Hunt Room (oak-panc 
walls lined with moose and swordfish) at 1 


Shor’s place, we viewed some of New Yi 
finest furs. Place of origin of many ot the 
Canada. A magnificent wrap was proudly 1 
duced as “Quebec Crested mink—the finest 
by the Quebec Fur Breeders’ Association” 
21-skin full-length cape made of sumptuous ¢ 
dian beaver (price $1,900) a stole mad 
>] . Sheared otter in honey-b 
as Well as midnight blue . . . Persian lamb in 
different colors—black, grey, brown (nat 
and a new brown. 

And just as fabrics are mixed so are [fu 
thus Alaska sealskin and Persian lamb havi 
affinity for each other, or Crown sable in ¢ 
bination with white ermine. Sometimes fur 
fabric are combined, and braid is used to out 
or emphasize unusual seaming. Hemlines (1 
longer, please, than your dress in a full le! 
coat) are often slashed at the back and sides, 
mandarin coats and sometimes slashes are cul 


Crown sables . 





* 
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This a n d That: to hang from a chain below the knot. x 
The Adrian sports shirts have smaller, 

rounded collars, unusual buttons — 


NEW YORK NOTES even some in sterling silver. But the 





















































story is in the fabrics .. . specially 
FORK «9 original hot-weather dessert designed woollens for cooler weather, 
tha ielicious to eat, elegant to look and for warm weather silk madras, 
it, might copy the one served at pongee, silk shantungs. For really ele- 
, buliet supper at which Elizabeth gant types there are shirts made of fine 
Ard vas hostess. Fresh raspberries velvet, pure charvet tie silk, striped 
ind satermelon balls were served di- pure silks. His ties, by the way, come 
rec m a hollowed out watermelon in shiny black boxes 27 inches long. 
wh iad been cut almost in half ex- Noted: small iridescent “bead- 
cept a strip left intact in the mid- jewelled” roses, stars, butterflies or 
A : : ‘ = ’ r 
tle is strip, like a basket handle, flowers on one ankle only of evening a hk or Your Hostess 
orated with a big bow of pink stockings. Design is made in colors _ 
and is flat, so as to resist snagging. | f li { i 
. ior tie aaa ocr | by Elizabeth Arden 
other summer desserts that Tests show the stockings to wash eight | : 
d do as well as the chef in the times. Guide to choice of fall hose 
colors: with light-toned costumes, so a Giits of charm and beauty . Elizabeth Arden 
a ice cream rolled in shredded popular for Fall, wear dark-toned i Pa aes y ly. TI 
oconut, served with peach — stockings. With black and very dark et pits say thank you beautifully. Ihey express 
At the Sert Room of the Wal- tones, wear light stockings. | 28 the ultimate of beauty in fragrance, 
Hot-weather fashion notes: tiny nose ae . 1 
: ‘ cathe on notes: tiny nose an design and colour . each one a little triumph 
ipple sherbet with brandy pour- veils worn by many instead of hats in SK 
the centre. Also at the Waldorf. the evening . . . Coiffure favored by ro 
) slice of pineapple onto which many New York models has hair cut y Perfumair.. .a jewel to carry ids 
has been poured and burnt. about two inches long, curled all over 7X wondertul “My Loy t's You On 
: am 1 Day,”’ ““White Orchid r ' Blue Grass’’ 
sy of a newspaperwoman trom the head and brushed wp at the back Yodel Soran 
1, Texas. .. . While waiting for Park Avenue 
n, who made his first impact traffic lights to change noticed a sun- June Geranium Guest Soap... sur 
. e am = ‘ perfumed and fir y milled to a onger- 
tashion world out in Hollywood burned girl driving a red convertible se ia ban ond 
ie did the costumes for various who wore her hair in an only slightly 
stars and is now a fashionable West longer version of a boy’s brush cut. Blue Grass Flower Mist with gift 
, : s a ae . a atomizer... .on ft the w 1s great 
couturier, is turning his talents to de- And if you think New York has for- beanesacea $2.20 
signs for men. Idea behind the collec- gotten about the atom bomb look tor 
tion neckties and shirts we saw is the signs that say “Shelter” followed Treasure Chest... 
. ~ . _ . < il little ase f 1 wit! xqu 
something he calls “Controlled Excite- by the capacity and a directional arrow Elizabeth Arden Preparations 
ment \ solid navy blue tie has one ... and listen for the siren that sounds 
polka dot placed below the knot. On off promptly at 12 noon every Satur- 
inother an elaborate medallion seems day. 
Rtepsaniieasias dudedusduasunsuesauuueaedssicedsbenvuntspaliussisuasastepatdnansaviacsusdhdeusdtisusdeusdednueeseieneaiuecseuseesarsncdsdene : 
Brain-Teaser: } ne 
é 
You Name It! 
4 e 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
ACROSS DOWN 
practically make the country 1. This fashion } Sa 
Arr 
There's nothing old around t 2 One } pplic 
8 3. There's n 1 0 
1in the deer’s back ‘7 >» Rove about the country Certainly, usit 
learned (7 this route 8 ’ 
na manner of speaking 10) 6. When work is little work to u 4 SIMPSON S, TORONTO 
See 14 om Sa een i thas 7 And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
spell-bound, no doubt (8) 9. He made the eg ) [ae AR Re 
ttle money to eat around here 14 an 15. After which 3 « borr« 
ot nice (8) no doubt . § os 
ne to forced rice (6) 17 e whole here re ( 
ian lest his race to the Spaniard > retur! 8 
18 take r ¢ I i thre s! 
dictator goe iround creat 19. Is it the t g d 2 
10 
ble it t troubles 7 fac 7) 
t iY next-of-sh cen ) 
ind get the bird! 6) I oO Ma 4 





Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 












T 
To 





2 Soho 
26. Odor 
28. Una 





DOWN 


Terminal 


a po Beale 


and 22. Grand Trunk 


~~ re 
@ 





8. Trade co. LTD. 
ae FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
22. See 7 : 665-9 SPADINA AVE. (NEAR BLOOR ST.) 
4 24 Lapse. KINGSDALE 2101-2102 
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LINTON TWEEDS... 


The world over Linton Tweeds. From the famous Linton 
Tweed collection in Simpson's St. Regis Room, Fashion Floor, 


The Third. 


v- Toronto 


——_ 
Simpson Stores located in Toronto, London, Montreal, Halifax, sa : 
an 
Order houses in Toronto, Regina, Halifax, Vancouver. Order Offices 
Agencies from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 





Concerning Food: 


Hot from the Fire 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


OUR ancestors dearly loved a joint 
roasted over glowing embers after a 
day’s hunt in the forest primeval. 
Today's outdoor cookery is perhaps 
more sophisticated but relished just 
as much and the cooking principles 
are basically the same. To barbecue, 
in the true meaning of the word, is to 
roast an animal whole, usually on a 
spit. We use the term rather loosely 
to include foods cooked in or served 
with a barbecue sauce. Actually, slow 
roasting with plenty of basting is the 
trick needed to produce flavorsome 
juicy barbecued meats. 

On the local scene at Mart Kenney’s 
ranch near Woodbridge, Ont., is fea- 
tured, in addition to wonderful star- 
light dancing, some barbecued special- 
ties to feed the inner man. Mr. Walte 
Nolson who supervises this end of 
activities, serves very fine barbecued 
beef sandwiches and baked beans. He 
advocates top quality meat for the 
best results, and a thorough knowledge 
of the fireplace you're dealing with. 
For the fire he suggests using both 
charcoal and coke in 50-50 propor- 
tion. The fuel mixture eliminates un- 
desirable gases, produces longer burn- 
ing coals. 

For the novice about to tackle the 
outdoor spit or broiler it’s just as wel 
to know that the problems encounter- 
ed here are vastly different from 
kitchen-stove cooking. Below is an 
approximate timetable for cooking 
spitted meats. This list just includes 
cuts which are known to be successful 
for home fireplaces. There are prob- 
ably others but not too much research 
has been done in this field. 


Timetable (Spitted Meats) 


When possible have the cuts boned 
and rolled for more even cooking 


and easier carving. 


Pork 


Fresh ham, leg, loin and shoulder: 
require 35 minutes per pound over a 
low fire. The ham and shoulder re- 
quire frequent basting while the other 
two are self-basting. 

A suckling pig Is undoubtedly the 
choicest piece for a barbecue feast. 
This requires 35-40 minutes _ per 
pound, it can be stuffed if desired and 
should be basted frequently. 


Veal 


Boned and rolled leg otf veal re- 
quires 30-35 minutes per pound over 
A highly flavored barbecue 
sauce can be used for basting since 


the veal is bland in flavor. 


low fire. 


Lamb 
Boned and rolled leg of lamb re- 
quires 25 minutes per pound if young 


and 35 minutes if mutton. For extra 
flavor have the butcher place mint 
leaves in the lamb when rolling it up. 


Chicken 


Use large roasting chickens or 


capons; stuffed if desired. Allow 2) 
minutes per pound and roast over 
fairly quick fire, basting frequent 

Cooking meats over an outdo; 
charcoal grill doesn’t require the cook 
to adjust his (or her) routines near) 
as much as the barbecue. The fire js 


the thing to master first, length of 


time required to achieve the hot glow. 
ing coals and then the method. The 
grill can be greased and the meat 
placed right on the grill . . . a long 
handled wire grill (like the old toast. 
ers used tor wood stoves); a dry sulted 
griddle or use a heavy iron frying pan 
for pan broiling. With any of these 
you can proceed pretty much as with 


Yat 
the kitchen stove. It all tastes bett 


and smells wonderful for being cook 


outdoors. 


Cd 


Here’s a recipe for hamburge 


(minced beef) steak which will fl itter 
the wallet but please your guests 


Hamburger Steak de Luxe 
Choose a piece of top. sirloi 
boneless rump about 3 or 4 po 
Have the butcher grind it. Mould the 
lump of meat gently with hands int 
a round “steak” about 112 inches 
thick. It broiling have the coals 
red-hot heat and put steak in) wi 
grill. Sear it on one side and then the 
other. Sprinkle coarse salt heavily 
freshly ground black pepper on one 
side and then turn and repeat with 
the other side. The steak shoul 


crusted on the outside and rare 


és 
the inside. Slice and serve with French 
bread, sliced tomatoes, onions or what 
ever pleases you. 

This steak can also be done « 
dry or lightly greased griddle but‘b 
sure to have the griddle very hot 
One-half to 34 pound (raw weight 
IS not too much to allow per persc 
for outdoor feasts. This steak should 
be cooked quickly and served at 
so have the guests ready and o 
ized. 


Onee 


COOKBOOK MEATS 


“Meat For The Table” by Sleeter 
Bull (McGraw-Hill, $5.15). This is a 
textbook for home economics te :ch- 
ers primarily, though there is much 
in it for the consumer. In fact the 
consumer would benefit from the ex 
plicit descriptions of cuts of meat and 
the cookery methods recommended 
for the best results and perhaps be 
tempted to use cuts hitherto untried 


The grade of meats and retail cuts 
are of course given in U.S. stand.irds 
since Mr. Bull is Professor of Meats 
at the University of Illinois. CanaJian 
retail cuts of meat are similar to |.S 
cuts in urban areas but there is api t 
be some variation where mea |S 
butchered locally. A worthwhile | 10k 
on a subject which requires a lirge 
portion of our food dollar to main‘ain 
optimum health. Excellent pictures 
and charts. 














| Pointed Pens vs Six-Shooters 


by Melwyn Breen 


WHEN I started to go to the movies, 
an ize When solicitous friends read 
-titles to me, the sort of thing 
es on in “Mask of the Aven- 

swirling cloaks, shimmering 
ades, incredible leaps—was di- 
cls Be ig ito 12 equal segments. When 
ol Be ., 's foot slipped during a duel 
death I had to wait until the 
turdav matinee, when the foot 
leat Fe ret i to. earth 
YI : d action 


on to the 





used 
sine that 
remained 


ext SIS. I 


on one 
eN the week 
ae W slowly, 





‘KCC Be maddeningly by. 
| Mask of the 
reer Je \ there 
t . e the same ingredients in a feature- 
minal 90 minutes and it has 
‘dium of the three-months’ se- 
thout the attendant suspense. 
lhis film is another in the series rather 
e \ connected with the Count ot 
Monte Cristo and his appendages. It 
set in an Italian town where for 
( ison. there 
Count (perhaps the Chateau d'If, its 
and its sharks, were intin- 
In any case he stands 


MELWYN BREEN 


is a Statue of the 


aS le | rtable). 
Justice, and his ghost is invoked 
inst the military governor ot the 
tow \nthony Quinn) who is in 
vith the invading Austrians. 
Disguised as the statue—and imitat- 
the way, to perfection—John 
sweeps about the countryside 
' the villain and winning, los- 
vinning the heroine, a pallid star- 
et named Judy Lawrance. As the 
of Italian nobilitv. Miss Law 
ings a scarcely Italian note to 
when she speaks in the idiom 
gunna be a-outside the ca- 
uld stle’ but | suppose it’s no more out of 
nce Beep han the witless dialogue she 
Bis Ca ipon to utter. The only ac- 
tor e tilm, Anthony Quinn, has 
do except rear back on an 
orse, but his detachment 
part shows that he, at least, 








eter BIS on side. 

Sa 

— 

a E first ten minutes running, 
= ‘orth’ deviates from the 
ae horse-opera formula to pro- 
> surprisingly treacherous 
a the printed word is might- 
a he six-shooter. 

a itt (Randolph Scott) a re- 
ee unfighter, arrives in the 
uts n the U.S. to establish a 
rds that will bring sweetness 
ats to Texas. He runs smack 
lan assel of rustlers who are 
S Fort Worth and into an 
tg saddle-pardner Blair Luns- 
: vid Brian) who is grabbing 
pe PS ees eneseenscecenseussevesccsuscsasausessessensesss 


ain. [eee MARY LOWREY ROSS will re- 
pe ume the Film department on her 
retry from vacation. 








off land as the harassed citizens are 
driven away. Britt is firmly against 
using or carrying a gun, but before 
his feud with the rustlers degenerates 
into a sharp exchange of Letters to 
the Editor, a co-worker on the paper Is 
stabbed in the back while composing a 
muck-raking editorial. Britt is there- 
fore speedily cured of this no-gun 
nonsense and the film jogs doggedly 
down the familiar rut of the Western. 


THE PLONK of tennis balls and the 
standard shots of pendulum-heads at a 
tennis match momentarily enliven an 
otherwise stock story of mother-will in 
“Hard, Fast and Beautiful.” It tries to 
character of a frustrated 
mother who chivies her daughter to 
the National Amateur 


pionship. 


assess the 


Tennis cham- 


The film stays pretty much on the 
surface of the story, showing the 
mother (Claire Trevor) sparing neither 
her daughter's time, torment or trouble 
to achieve her vicarious triumph. The 
father of the girl, a decent chap of un- 
obtrusive incompetence, is shown 
swept aside by Mother’s ambition, 
flinging his weight about only by 
sucking on a pipe and registering 
doubts about the future. When the girl 
is about to play the Big Match, having 
been harried by the mother to the top 
brackets, father takes a spell of one ot 
those timely and unspecified Holly- 
wood ailments, thus bringing back the 
daughter’s sense of proportion. She 
then realizes that after all, “It’s only 
a game.” 





Having made its profoundest point, 
the film settles back, breathing heav- 
ily, and the girl is allowed to win the 
championship anyway. As the mother, 
Claire Trevor moves her sunglasses 
and smiles craftily from time to time; 
Sally Forrest, as the tennis star, is a 
preening youngster, fetching enough 
in shorts, but whose forehand smash 
wouldn’t get her out of the church- 
court circuit. 


Warner Bros 


“FORT WORTH 
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@ This magnificent cup and saucer made at Sevres in 1789 
bears the mark of the designer Vieillard, three solid triangles 
with top bar, as well as the factory mark and date. The 


pure white soft paste porcelain body is embellished with 


thick gold. 


Photo courtesy the Royal Ontario Museum. 





on the grounds. 


Trafalgar School 








Evafalyar Sehool 


FOR GIRLS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Courses to University Entrance 


Trafalgar School is in the residential section of Mont- 
real and centrally located on the slope of beautiful 
Mount Royal with skating, tennis and a gymnasium 


For information write to the principal 


Miss Joan M. Foster, M.A., Ph.D. 


McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr 


3495 Simpson Street, Montreal » Affiliated with McGill University 












Established 1887 






WOOD’S FREEZERS ~~ 
MAKE : 
FOOD BUDGETS STRETCH! : 





Beat the still-rising cost f meats an 





time ind work as Well as money 
Wood's Models for every need: The 


eamiined mode. ideal 





Ss hi oupon for part 


The W. C. WOOD Co. Ltd. 


Head Office & Factory, GUELPH, ONT. 





y 
Pett csssesssesseessessssery, 
8 The W. C. Wood Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont t 
; Please send particulars on W i Fre : 
‘ 5 
5 
i. ' 
' ' 
i ' 
g City or Towr 1 
@ Prov SNA 8 


.. sa seseeneessenesaseuseend 
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too long to be short . 


p 


ee@ 


but so beautifully right 


ictured in deep-piled otter, also in 





COAST TO COAST 


RDER FF ES FROM 








DETECTIVE STORY ff | 


CONTINUED FROM 


PAGE 12 
selling them. The loss may run as 
high as $50,000 a year, in a Jarge 


plant. : H 
Or it might be the cashier in Bis 
restaurant, taking up to $1,000 « year J pe 
from her employer. One sales helper J ™ 
had two separate bank accounts, 5 to 
totalling $13,000, stolen over pe fe ihe 
riod of ten years. Pinkerton’s ¢ricked Fe 
the case, and the money was te. - to 
covered. B to 
Then again, it might be an insur. JR R 
ance company against which some- I 
one has presented a claim for injuries, BR 1: 
The company might suspect the claim ‘ 
was false, and call in Pinkerton: & A 


They will, if the insurance con pany 
wishes, take motion pictures 2 
suspect’s activities, which will show 
up any misrepresentation of his co 
dition. 

If the claim is 
the camera, a private showing can b 
arranged for the claimant’s lJawye 
which usually results in the claim by 
ing withdrawr, or a fairer settleme 
being arranged. 

Pinkerton’s will check on the hon 
esty and efficiency of bus drivers, 
sales clerks. They will give protec 


false, as shown by 




















tion against shoplifters and _ pick & St 
pockets, and provide — uni! 
guards and supervised = watchma & | 


service, except for strikebound p 
They will check credit risks, and ta 
on “skip-tracing”—tracing peoph 
skip town with unpaid bills 


Revealing Check 





Investigations disclose mor 
actual 
trial jobs. They will expose careless 
ness, neglect, waste, violation 
safety rules, favoritism and diseri 
ination. Competitors may be vio ; Jew 


dishonesty in sales and indus 


ing trade agreements, or using unl 
business practices. 
Other Canadian detective avenc 


are even more flexible in the type ( 
work they will handle. Some lain 
that evidence in divorce cases can | 
obtained quite fairly, without resortin: & 
to the keyhole-peeping methods } 
fly-by-night 
given the profession a bad name 
most of the bigger : 
clear of divorce work. , 
Many, including Pinkerton, 
finding an increase in work inyolvin. 
checking of industrial — pla en 
ployees for political background am 
affiliations, one Montreal firn 


investigators who has zx 


agencl Stee 


Suen ea. 


ing “from 150 to 200 employees ‘ 
day.” Women are also being ui B® 
much more extensively by ma 


agencies, especially in checkin: cha 
stores. 

Relations with police are usud 
excellent, with some of the firms! 
ing ex-policemen. Ex-servicenicn &’ 





find their way into the trade mi 
Cases. 

Mr. Lipps finds that in an era Ea 
prosperity, with people making M2) Be 
er Wages than ever before, eV bs 
also stealing more. And it Is pot 0M Bo 
the uneducated, holding do sma: i 
positions, who steal, he says. Stale’ ie 
in life seems to make no dillerent I 





It may be the general mana: SKIM 
ming off thousands or the clerk 
the shipping department stealing 4 ) de) 
at a time. It all adds up to >usine 

for the “eye that never sleeps & 








Y F LAURENTIANS: GILDED PLAYGROUNDS 





A 
12 CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
He died at the peak of his career. 
"7 His -narming and level-headed widow 
is crying on, and the legend “Em- 
Be peror Joe” created is still working its 
ner m in bringing heavy spending 
- tour's!s to the part of the Laurentians 
re. he tup. 
ed ‘ally, this area, while devoted 
re. fe tos) ing in the winter, has everything 
eto oer a summer visitor. From Gray 
u Roc.s Inn, now run by Harry Wheel- 
ne. [ee oer. ood the Lac Ouimet Club, where 
es . fom Wheeler accommodates guests 
im and starts his air parties north, to Ste. 
1's Ade. Lodge and the Palimino Lodge 
mn th s hunting, fishing, swimming, 
th golfing and riding. And no one objects 
ow sitor just wants to go there to 
ai 
\ccommodation not only ranges 
hy ( i¢ $500-a-week to the $4-a-day- 
he for-two variety, there is a place for 
— O the wilfully blind will deny 
et that every resort area has its 
; es. There are hoteis in the 
on tans Where Jews are not wel- 
( But there are also hotels, an 
ec ring of them centred around 
ch Ste. Agathe, where Jews are welcomed 
1 Jews own the hotels. 
Bs D. Leo Dolan, fast-talking Irish 
ead of Canada’s tourist bureau, faced 
this fact squarely when a few years 
idvised these hotelkeepers to 
p hiding the fact that they were 
| \ 
Put in your advertisements that 
specialize in Jewish and Ameri- 
cd sine,” he said. “There is a 
lu ready-made gold mine waiting tor you 
sy Be because of other hotel operators’ pre- 








i I idvice was followed. Now the 
§ Jewish hotels have an organization 
8 astutely directed by Laurentian old- 
® timer Joe Laing—and they are luring 
; ‘ stream of visitors on a year- 
} round basis. But especially in’ the 
a 
4 , ' 

D s Who recognizes the fact that 
: % - : 2 ° 
1 1 t work together in this fiercely- 

3 tive business of building a re- 
j oe i. Works closely with his Ger- 
st thbors in money for 





raising 


1a 





—Millar Studio 


TOM WHEELER is a pioneer of the 


deve!opment of the Laurentian area. 





Miles 
from 





= l~ t. Sauveur 


md 


w 


& 





St 





MONT 
TREMBLANT 


—) Travel Publications Ltd 


DIAGRAM of resort area shows its 


accessibility from Montreal. 


travel book, “Highlights of Montreal’. 


joint-advertising campaigns. This cam- 
paign gets the backing of the Govern- 
ment who spends much more than its 
original $15,000-a-year budget in a 


month these postwar days to adver- 
tise the attractions of “The 
tians.” 


This campaign is given an added 


push by tunds from both the CPR and 
the CNR, along with money put up by 


three (Trans-Canada, Colonial and 
North East) airlines and the Prov- 
ince’s main bus company (Provin- 


cial Transport) 

All these organizations plug the 
theme that the Laurentians can be a 
vacationland in both winter and sum- 
mer. But during the last few years the 
emphasis has switched from the snow 
to the sun 

B. A. 
agent, claims the 
can be built from its present $10 mil- 
lion a vear to $25 million. The em- 
phasis will be on summer attractions 
in the campaigns coming up 

All the work won’t be through ad- 
vertising, either. The reputable Lauren- 
tian resort Operators are worried right 
now about the number of “fly-by 
night” men and women interested in 
quick money who have opened so- 


Montreal! travel 


vear-round business 


Purcott, 


called hotels 
“They get a beer licence,” one man 
explained, “and then try to make all 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 


Montreal 


From 


Lauren- 
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No wonder sparkling drinks 
are becoming so increas- 
ingly popular among smart 
folk! For any drink becomes 
i a better drink, when you 
add the mixer that accents natural flavor 
—Canada Dry Sparkling Water. And, 
what's most important, no matter where 
you are, you know you'll get natural 
flavor when you mix with pure Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water. ; 


CANADA DRY 
Goarkling 
WATER 


The Important 4/5 of Your Drink 











FROM MONTREAL 


TO EUROPE 


ZURICH - FRANKFORT - PARIS 
ROME - STOCKHOLM 


Superb service, delicious food, plus Constellation speed 
and comfort make KLM the choice of experienced 
travelers the world over. 


Regula: KLM service to other European cities, South Africa 
Middle and Far East. 


Twice weekly flights to Venezuela 
via Curacao 


See vour travel agent or KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, International Aviation Building 
Montreal, UNiversity 2685; Acias Building, 
350 Bay Sc, Toronto, WAverley 9973 


WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 
ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 


AIRING SASKATOON'S NEWS 


NEWS SERVICE is the big teature 
on Saskatoon’s CFQ¢ 
fulltime staffers, including a girl 


Monday through Saturday thev han 


There are seven 





fle a da total of ten newseasts (four 
ire 15 minutes, one is 10 and five 
ire 5 minutes) and three sportscasts 
Sundays they turn out four news and 


one sportscast 


pol 
This News Serv 
tm ice started in 1941 
with the appoint 
2 I 


ment ot 


Hudson sas 
Editor: it 


, Le local and district 


< news. Biggest diffi 
r . culty at first was 


Godtre\ 
News 


SEresses 


to educate il] 

DOFREY HUDSON 
sourees ol news 
Mhcials and publicity men) to send 
ews releases to CFQC as a matter of 
ne Ist us to newspapers. Now 
s even come in from the general 
yublic. International and domestic 


reWs IS bought trom news svndicates 


Hudson, now Director of the Serv 


ce, is a University of Saskatchewan 
raduate, was the first Canadian to 
award of the most oultstand 
ng student at the NBC-Northwestern 
University Radio Institute in Chicago. 
He belongs to the National Association 


ff Radio News Directors (U.S.) 


Savs Hudson: “We've made fairly 


eXtensive use Of aircraft to get stories 
We've flown in RCAF and private air- 
shows and 


‘low. flying’ 


craft to cover local ai 
floods. And we've done 
to cover fires and accidents.” 


Nn cars) 


[he present newsroom, opened in 
the largest radio station news 
room in the Dominion 

CFQC_ began back in 1922 


vhen an energetic salesman tried to 


94/158 


away 





sell a big batch of crystal sets, head 
phones and other receiving apparatus 
to Saskatoon’s Electric Shop Limited. 
Its President, Davis Frankling Streb, 
and its Secretary-Treasurer, Adelbert 
Arthur Murphy, turned down the sales- 
man. In those days sets could only pick 
1 within a small radius: 
[here were no northern or central 
Saskatchewan stations then 


up stations 


Upshot was that Streb and Mur- 
phy decided — they 
their electrical business by means of a 
radio station. They hired a man from 


Calgary to build and install a 50 watt 


could = increase 


transmiuttel 
\ trame shack served as the trans 
mitter house and the aerial looked like 
a multi - strand 
clothes line. But it 
f , was a radio station 


a It officially open 
r ed 9n a sultry July 
‘ day in 1923, jubi- 


lantly began to 
broadcast daily for 
about |!2 hours 


noon and 





around 
tor one hour in the 
early evening. Through the years there 
were changes, of course. Then in 1947, 


A. A. MURPHY 


at a cost of one hundred thousand, the 
new CFQC arose, with steel towers 
modern transmitter house; at 
the same time thev increased to 5,000 


and a 


Watts. 


CFQC 
Canada still managed by an original 


is one of the few stations in 


owner. In 1932, Murphy bought the 
entire radio station business from 
Streb. Today he is still President and 


Managing Director; has two sons to 
tollow him. He was born in Portland, 
Ont.; educated at Queen’s and McGill. 















High academic standards 


A sympathetic interest in the development 


of each boy. 


An exceptionally well located School providing 
facilities for all sports, opportunity for culturai 
activities and an interesting residential life. 


Autumn term begins September 11th. 


WRITE TO: 
Phe Headmaster: RK 


| Ashbury College, 
| Rockelife Park, Ottawa, Canada 










ST. THOMAS 
ONTARIO 






OPENS 


Ashbury College 


IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
(Founded 1891) 


A Residential and Day School for Boys 
GRADES |I-Xill 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
llustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 

courses, fees and College life, write to the Principal 
P. S. Dobson M.A. (oxon), D.D., 


SEPTEMBER 
Valuable Scholarships & Bursaries Available 
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H. Perry, M.A. 


Ct 


St. Thomas, Ontario 
11th 
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BIG-MONEY players sweep into the Big Four football circuit. George Raiter- 


man, ex-NY Yankees quarterback, signs and shakes with Ajouette’s Lew Hyma 


THAT FALL PASTIME 


Lawyers Score Season’s First Down 


(IF THEY START opening the rugby 
season much earlier, the boys will 
have to go to Florida for their pre- 
Season training, with the attendant 
dangers of being beaned by baseballs. 
Most teams were in full training by 
mid-July, to let the players acquire 
handsome coats of tan before the ex- 
hibition games started on August 4, 
or some two months too early. 

The real pre-season training this 
year was indulged in by a mixed bag 
of owners and lawyers in a fine display 
of internationalism, only occasionally 
punctuated by threats of lawsuits. 

Until this year, the Canadian clubs 
weren't really in the market for the 
best in’ football They hadn't 
much money, and the big stars talked 
in large figures. The Canadians had 
to be content with the smaller fry, 
and with Frank Filchock. 

This year Montreal made a bid for 
Bob Waterfield, who is worth roughly 
as much to Los Angeles Rams as the 
Aga Khan. Calgary matched it. When 
Waterfield decided to stay in Cali- 
fornia, the Montrealers settled for 
George Ratterman, of the New York 
Yankees. 

Ratterman’s 
supposed to 


suet. 


salary last year is 
have been $30,000, 
while he picked up another twenty 
grand from odds and ends. He 
seemed happy with Montreal’s bid. 

Meanwhile, Calgary came up with 
two members of the Chicago Car- 
dinals. Winnipeg signed Dick Huff- 
man of the aforementioned Rams. 
Lesser raids also took place. 

There is in professional football, 
as elsewhere, something called the 
which encourages a 
player to play for the team that first 
signed him if he wants to play at all. 
The reserve clause may or may not 
be enforceable as law. It may or may 
not prevent an American player from 
jumping to a Canadian team. The 


reserve clause, 


In Annual Struggle for Players 
& 


point is that judges can be found who 
think it does both these things. 

By late July, there were more |a\ 
vers than rugby players on the rosters 
of clubs on both sides of the border 
This season will see a couple ot 
notable One will be the first 
game of Canadian rugby to be plaved 
on an American field since May 15 
1874, when the McGills met the 
Harvards in the contest which even- 
tually gave rise to the flourishing in- 
dustry known as American footbal 

The noteworthy affair 


firsts. 


will take 
place in Butfalo’s 40,000-seat stadium 
next Sunday. The contestants wil! be 
the Canadian champion Toronto <r 
gonauts and Hamilton's redundantly- 
named Tiger-Cats. Just how man) 
curious Americans will be 
40,000 seats remains to be seen. but 
if it's a goodly number, and they take 
to the game, it’s not improbable that 
the Big Four may become the Big Sis 
in the not-too-distant future, wit! Sy- 
racuse, New York, making up the 
possible sixth. 

Just what this would signify is hard 
to say. Perhaps the Big Four would 
surprise!—turn professional. Perhaps 
the Western Union would do_ the 
same thing. And perhaps the Gre) 
Cup would then be given back to the 
Canadians. 

There was, of course, a misprint 
up there where the story mentions 
Argos playing on Sunday. An tol 
lower of Canadian sport is awere of 
the fact that Toronto’s representa 
tives are churchly folk who for years 
have been inveighing against Si nda\ 
rugby, especially the Montreal vari 
ety. Well, if there’s one thing which 
can be heard above a good inveigh 
its the squeaking of a turnstilc 

Argonauts’ first game in Montreal 
this year will be contested on Sep: 
tember 30th. See any good calendar 

* —Kim Mellroy 
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HERE AND THERE 


C: Portrait of a Province—by Blodwen 
es—British Book Service—$4.00. 


3 NEW BRUNSWICK—by Jessie |. Law- 
and Jean M. Sweet—Ryerson—$3.50. 


THE LOVELY—by Evelyn Purvis Earle— 
son—$3.00. 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—by 
*k S. Smythe—McLeod—$6.00. 


WATER ONTARIO—by Arthur C. Trusler 
Water Editions—$4.00. 


iW WEEKS AGO we were dis- 
g travel books with a group of 
s. It was inevitable that the name 
Davies should be men- 
One writer said, “I know Blod- 
ius a book accepted on her native 
ice Of Quebec. If it’s up to the 
rd of her ‘Gaspé,’ | nominate 
s the most gifted travel writer 
yada.” 
are pleased to second this writ- 
mination. Miss Davies’ “Que- 
in many ways surpasses her 
work: it. is Province-wide in 
rich in history, and presents a 
is panorama of dramatic high- 
In Miss Davies’ pages a host of 
figures, Champlain, Maison- 
Le Moyne, Madelaine de Ver- 
s. Laval, governors and captains, 
ys and tur traders strut over 
their little hour on the stage ot 
France. So it is with the English 
Wolfe, Carleton, Papineau, 
can invaders and United Empire 
‘lists, with captains of industry, 
their hours of trial and triumph. 
is the present industrial devel- 
nt neglected. We are shown an 
ding Quebec in dramatic con- 


( with the historic past. We recom- 


“Quebec: Portrait of a Prov- 
us a guide book and to all who 
iterested in descriptive writing. 
This Is New Brunswick” is a com- 
1. Volume to “This Is Nova Sco- 
vritten by Will R. Bird a year 
ago. As a tourist guide to the 
d Empire Loyalist Province, 
L. Lawson and Jean M. Sweet 
done an adequate volume. The 
attracuons of New Brunswick, 


scenic and historic, are outlined, 
er with side trips of interest. 
however, 


eader will) wish, that 


\ BRUNSWICK: 


Latest romantic holiday land is Fundy 


the authors had entered more into the 
zest of anecdote, particularly as did 
Mr. Bird in bringing the historic back- 
ground into relief. “This Is New 
Brunswick” should prove to be a pop- 
ular and valuable work in bringing the 
beauties and attractions of the prov- 
ince to public attention. 

“Leeds the Lovely” confines its 
charm to a single country that fronts 
the north bank of the St. Lawrence in 
the Thousand Island District. It is 
primarily a sketch book of the sum- 
mer rambles of Evelyn Purvis Earle. 
A descendant of the early pioneers, 
Miss Earle is to be congratulated upon 
her vigor, freshness and, particularly, 
for the way she probes the back- 
grounds of historic homes. Only the 
lack of an index mars an otherwise 
excellent work. 

“Climbs in the Canadian Rockies” 
may well be termed a regional travel 
book; for the Rocky Mountains tower 
over the boundary lines of Alberta 
and British Columbia and trails to the 
timberline and routes to the peaks are 
paths that intrigue the heart of the 
Alpinist. It is to be regretted that 
death claimed Frank S. Smythe while 
en route to the Himalayas; but his 
books will keep his memory green. 
His penetrating and inquiring mind 
leads him into many bypaths delight- 
ful to the reader. There are chapters 
of engrossing interest upon wild flow- 
ers, animals, trees and his descriptions 
of wind and lightning among the 
peaks are masterpieces of graphic de- 
scription. Canadians will be interested 
to read that Mr. Smythe considers 
Mount Robson to be one of the great 
mountains in the world, outstanding 
for its symmetry. 

“Blue Water Ontario” is frankly a 
tourist guide to roads leading from 
the Blue Water Highway which flanks 
that historic fur-trade route from 
Lake Superior to the Detroit River. 
Arthur C. Trusler, however, covers a 
great deal more ground and suggests 
routes which cover both Southern and 
Northern Ontario, with sectional maps 
and drawings of various hotel, resort 
and motel signs. A valuable tourist 
guide, and like all books mentioned in 
this beautifully illustrated. 

F. D. McD. 


review, 





—NB Information Bureau 


National Park. 





QUEBEC: This tiny roadside chapel 
on Ile Aux Coudres was built centuries 
ago and is still in use for daily devo- 
tions by the neighborhood farm folks. 


NEW PASTIME 


ENAMELLING — by Kenneth F. Bates — Mc 

Clelland & Stewart—$5.00. 

DURING the past few vears, the 
hobby and profession of enamelling 
on metal has assumed the dimensions 
of a national pastime in the United 
States. It is difficult to find a craft- 
shop in New York’s Greenwich Village 
which is without its display of enamel- 
led jewellery, ash trays and plaques. 
The brilliant chromatic effects pos- 
sible with the medium, and its ex- 
tremely varied decorative possibilities, 
make it an ideal form tor modern 
ornament and use. 

To fill a standing need for a prac- 
tical text on the subject, Cleveland 
enamellist, Kenneth Bates, has writ- 
ten a 200-page volume of history, 
styles and techniques. Bates, who is a 
leading expert in the field and a con- 
sisten® prize-winner, is well equipped 
to ccmpose such a text-book. He re- 
views the dev elopment of the art from 
the Greeks through Celtic, Byzantine, 
German. French, Oriental, and mod- 
ern American enamelling. He includes 
a ‘ucid and extensive chapter on 
and Materials,” and explains 
fully the step-by-step procedures to be 
followed in such tamiliar techniques 
as Limoges, Cloissoné and Champ- 


“Tools 


levé. 

One hundred and twenty-five illus- 
trations round out this highly com- 
mendable study of the revived craft. 
—P. D. 


VIEUX-JEU 


THE PENCIL OF GOD—by Pierre Marcelin 

and Philippe Thoby-Marcelin—Allen—$3.25 
IHE TWO BROTHERS who are the 
authors of this book have been 
comed to the North American literary 
scene because they are the foremost 
writers of the island of Haiti. In what 
seems an extravagant introduction to 
the novel, the critic Edmund Wilson 
professes to be astounded by the 
wealth of intelligence, insight, com- 
bination of the primitive and the 
sophisticated, they display: so display, 
as to produce a book that is a master- 
piece and a fresh vein of literature in 
this hemisphere 


Wwel- 
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2 GOOD ENVELOPE 
is GOOD SALESMAN 


. and National Paper 
Goods envelopes make 
extra little sales- 
men on the road. . 
with no commissions 
or expense accounts ... 
Write today: 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Toronto @® Montreal @ Winnipeg 
Halifax e@ Vancouver 


good 








BRANKSOME HALL 


A Residential and 
Day School for Girls 


10 ELM AVENUE, 
TORONTO 


Junior and Honour 
Matriculation 


also 


Junior School—Art—Music— Household 
Economics—Secretarial Course— 
Swimming Pool—Skiing at School Farm 
—Skating. Property consists of eight 
buildings and ten acres of land. Modern 
class-rooms. 


Fall term commences September 6th. 
Early Registration desirable. 





For illustrated calendar write the Principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A., LL.D. 


MOULTON- 


COLLEGE Fstablished 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE I TO NII 








Convenient Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratories 
and Gymnasium 


High Academic Mandards 


School Re-opens Sept. 12th 


For full particulars write 
the Principal 


MISS MARJORIE TROTTER, M.A, D.CL 


1-5] 





On a _ less 
level, the book is the tale of an elderly 


comparative-literature 
rake on the tsland who seduces a 
peasant girl and invites 
from her relatives who pursue him 
eventually to his death—bv the 
is undoubted!y a well- 


Vengeance 


arts 
of voodoo. It 
told tale, carries with it a combination 
of comedy, 


does not inspire quite the atmosphere 


horror and irony, but tt 
that Wilson protesses to discover. The 
delineation of the psychology and cus 
toms of Haiti does not rise above the 


t 


level of “local color”; the working of 


the superstitious and the primitive 
mind does not provide much more 
than a state of suspense in the reader 


It is a pleasantly told tale, that might 


actually be closer to Chaucer or Boc- 
caccio than to Sir James Frazier o1 
Margaret Mead Vf. B. 


JALUOUNDATI 


NIGHT 


Business Front 


HERE'S HOW 


U. S. Dollars: 


by Michael Young 


WITH OUR RESERVES ot gold and 





U.S. dollars some $450 million higher 
Vere St Vea ts t leas 
C ernaps wholly in 
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WE STAND 





World War Il, and we have the blue 
prints for the same thing in the pres 
ent emergency. The Defence Produc 
tion Department has a “foreign office” 
under S. D. Pierce in Washington to 
put in practice the coordination 
igreement reached between Canada 
the U.S. last October \ revita 

Mobilizatioi 
Committee should help too. (See OF 


rawa View) A lot has been accom 





zed Joint = Industrial 


plished in the way of dovetailing our 


scarce raw-material regulations. But 


on the question of balancing de 


tence orders there is a $250 mil 
lhon-a-vear gap) between plan and 
practice. It’s a long step trom official 
igreement on the need to. balance 
American and Canadian detence o1 
ders and getting American signatures 


tiemselves 


There are several ol 


wlacies to tne 


closing of this gap. Two of them that 


ou can put your finger on are the 
Buy American” act and the difficulty 
t standardizing defence equipment 


nong the Western Powers. A third 


lefinit s the Americans un 


MILLION DOLLARS 
ae ° Mein ee eam © 
O. © OO © 


es) 
2) 


aoe MARCH APRIL 








Why the Gap? 


of his country’s techniques and prod- 
ucts, coupled with a die-hard tendency 
to regard Canada as primarily a pro- 
ducer of raw material tor the Amer- 
ican industrial machine. Both these 
prejudices are obviously justified for 
some products and techniques; the 
difficulty is they just as obviously are 
not justified for all products and tech- 
niques and American business doesn't 
seem to recognize this fact. 

The “Buy American” act is an out 
moded piece of legislation that came 
into being in 1934. It’s designed to get 
as much U.S. Government spending 
as possible done at home. It probably 
served a good purpose during the de- 
pression, but now, when the detence 
preparations of the Western nations 


are to be coordinated, and when Amer 


ica’s Western partners are suffering 
trom dollar shortage, it’s not only out 
of date, it’s obstructive as well. Be 
sides putting a limit on the dollar- 
earning potential of U.S. allies, it gets 
in the way of plans for the standard- 
iZation of military equipment among 
the Western nations 

It has become firmly entrenched, 


—K. G. Robert 


CAN. TRADE 
DEFICIT 
WITH U.S. 
1951 


CAN. TRADE 
DEFICIT 
WITH US. 
1950 


MAY 





S. D. PIERCE:His Washington joj 


to promote Can.-U.S. coordina::o) 


and it will take a great deal to mo 
it out and on its way. Small business 
men in the U.S. are feeling the raw 
materials pinch; under the allocatios 
scheme many of them need detence 
orders to keep operating. Any scheme 
such as repeal of the “Buy Ameri 
can” act—to spread U.S. defence o 
ders among defence goods customers 
of the U.S. will meet strong oppos 
tion from this section. , 
But as far as Canada is concerned 
the handicap of the “Buy American 
act has been largely theoretical so t 
Last year it was provided that the 
American armed services could sp 
up to $100 million on equipment | 
Canada. Something less than one 
of that amount was actually spent b 
the end of 1950. Now the Americ 
Defence Secretary, George Mars 
has raised the limit to $300 milli 


the amount he teels will balance U.S 
defence purchases trom Canada 
Canadian defence purchases 
the USS. 
Order Spread 

Even if the U.S. aircratt orde 
Canadair are valued at SIOO mi 
(and at the time of writing the ft 
is an optimistic guess) the order 
be spread over a period of years. \V 


have quite a way to go before wi 
be selling military goods to the U.S 
at the rate of $300 million a year 

The American productive ma 
needs Canadian raw materials: 
Where it wants buying to be concen 
trated. If Canada’s U.S. dollar income 
from raw material sales isn't eat 
enough to balance her U.S. dollar ex 
penditure for manutactured defence 
and other goods (and it hasn't been s 
tar), then U.S. investment dollar, t 
develop) primary raw material »ro 
duction will make up the differe ice 
That’s the wav the cards seem 
stacked now. If they're dealt that i\ 
a good many Canadian manufacte ers 
will get “bust hands”, 

There are some lines in which we 
don’t need U.S. orders. A. V. Rove's 
CF100-Orenda — engine project 1as 
meant expansion for the main plait al 
Malton, Ont., and a vast networ) 0! 
subcontracting involving more ‘a0 
400 Canadian firms. But other lines, 
such as ammunition production re- 
quire more than the Canadian a ied 


CONTINUED ON PAG! 3 
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FINLAND COMES BACK 


Reparations to Russia Took Finnish Newsprint 
Vitally Needed to Ease Europe’s Shortage 


by Ernest Waengler 





AT PRESENT Finland is the largest 
European newsprint exporter, with 
© an apnual rate of 400,000 tons, or 40 
B per cont of total European exports. 
Although this is considerably less than 
Can da exports In a single month, it 
F js of great potential importance to the 
Briti and Western Europeans be- 
cause Finnish newsprint can be paid 
a soft currency. The only 
is that the bulk of Finland’s 
. since the war have had to go 
sia as War reparations. In addi- 
lumber, pulp and paper, Fin- 
s had to provide Russia with 
antities of woodworking and 





me pulp ing machinery, ships, locomo- 
me tives cks, electric motors, two com- 
2 plet vodpulp mills, two cardboard 

nills ce sulphide cellulose factories, 


er mills, etc. 
The end of this year will bring the 
date of Finnish reparations 
and it appears that Finland 





" ve able to fulfill her obligations 
ICC gy to schedue. If that is the 
iS d if Finland can maintain het 
comparative economic independence, 


s quite possible that her newsprint 
production will increase further and 
will hecome an important tactor to the 


West 


Privileged Position 


S n, Which supplies about 20 
of European newsprint ex- 
making good use of her 
1 position as a soft currency 

\lthough her labor costs are 
cons WV lower than Canada’s, she 

5 up to $322 per ton, a fact 
emembering tor those who 

ACCUS s of not doing our share in 
against inflation. 
cent howl put up by USS. 

) s When Canadian mills raised 
ol newsprint by SIO per ton 
in Important question which 

5 ved comparatively little pub- 

cit opsidedness in world pro- 
nd consumption of news- 

United States, with rough- 


cent of the world’s popula- 


ete sth: 





\TIONS 


to Russia took 
of Finnish export products. 


tion, consumes about 60 per cent of 
the world’s newsprint output, and the 
consumption is still increasing at an 
alarming rate. In the last five years 
alone it has gone up from 50 to 80 Ibs. 
per capita. Canada, on the other hand, 
with roughly one-half of one per cent 
of the world’s population, produces 
about four fifths of the world’s out- 
put, of which close to 90 per cent is 
exported to the U.S. 

If newsprint were a_ particularly 
attractive or profitable field of pro- 
duction, this situation would be fine 
for Canada, but it isn’t. 

Canadian newsprint production de- 
pends heavily on the import of U.S. 
sulphur. Americans recently threaten- 
ed to cut down U.S. sulphur shipments 
to Canada unless we would “cooperate 
in holding down prices”. If this absurd 
threat should ever become a fact, the 
Americans would be in the strange 
position of curtailing our production 
of a commodity of which they them- 
selves are the biggest consumers, but 
which they are obviously not par- 
ticularly interested in producing. 


Record Use 

The United States is expected to use 
up a record breaking 6 million tons of 
newsprint in 1951. Of this amount 
only one million tons will be produced 
in the U.S. and 200,000 tons will be 
imported from Europe. The remaining 
4.8 million tons will come from Can- 
ada, compared to 2.7 
exported to the U.S. in 1945. In addi- 
tion we are committed to supply 85,- 
O00 tons of newsprint to the United 
Kingdom. 

Before the war, the U.K 
250,000 tons of newsprint per year 
trom Canada and 100,000 tons from 
Scandinavia. 850,000 were produced 


million tons we 


bought 


domestically, almost exclusively trom 
imported pulp. After the war, the [ ores 
Government placed orders tor 200,- 
OO0 tons of Canadian newsprint for 
deliverv in 1947, 257,000 tons for 
1948 and 300,000 tons for each vear 
trom 1949 to 1951. Later, under the 
pressure of the mounting dollar short- 
age, this figure was reduced to a mere 
100,000 tons per vear. Finally, about 
two years ago, the British decided that 
there would be no dollars available 
for Canadian newsprint imports in 
1950 and cancelled the contract. When 
they changed their minds later on and 
wanted 25,000 tons for the second 
half of the year, Canada had disposed 
of the supply and could only find 
about 12,000 tons. 

It is not likely that a Finnish come- 
back in world trade will force Sweden 
to adjust her newsprint prices to ours, 
which are still, even after the raise, 
about 60 per cent lower. The world 
demand for newsprint is likely to out- 
run the supply for some years to come 
and it seems obvious that the Scan- 
dinavians are not willing to let their 
newsprint manufacturing become the 
Cinderella of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry that it is over here. 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 
LONDON 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 





'CAN. BUSINESS 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


THE ECONOMY: Taking Hold 


STRONG evidence of the effective- 
ness of the credit curb part of the 
Government's anti-inflation program 
is found in the schemes that have 
been developed to get around them 
Ihe faverite, in action pretty well 
since the first curbs were imposed 
last November, has been the substi- 
tution of buying. 
Now Canada’s consumer credit reg- 
ulator, J G. Bertrand, has announc- 
ed control of these rental contracts 
It they extend bevond six months 
the purchase will 
down-payment-and-time-to-pay 
ordinary 


rental tor credit 


come under the 
regu- 
lations of the consumer- 
restrictions. And in = addition, 


rental con- 


credit 
the contract 
tract, not a 
highly 


to ger goods, and the rental scheme 


remains a 
purchase. It's now a 
uneconomic wav for anyone 


is expected to wither at the roots. 

And while the 
taking hold, there seems to be far 
less dislocation in employment re- 
sulting from them than had been ex- 
pected. The Department is 
still reporting drops in the number 
of unemployed, and in addition finds 
evidence of labor moving from con- 


credit curbs are 


Labor 


sumer durable industries. where there 
have been cut-backs, to other manu- 
factures thus relieving the threat of 
manpower shortages. This movement 
is less pronounced in the manufac 
turing trades than it is in construc- 
but it 


general 


does 


shake- 


tion and = agriculture, 
represent 


down to a detence economy 


THE BIG RACKET 


ONTARIO’S “broker 


their salesmen have been a source otf 


part of a 


dealers” and 


complaint from other provinces and 
States tor years 

Working mainly from offices on 
Street they 


Toronto’s Bay have be- 





ATTORNEY GENERAL Porter: An 
Ottawa invitation to sit in on extradl- 


} } j 
tion talks between Canada and U.S 


come notorious through many maga 
zine and newspaper articles for their 
high-pressure telephone and mail sell- 
ing hev are the one “big-time” 
racket to which normally law-abiding 


ind) small-time Ontario could lay 
claim 

Last week the Legislature’s crime 
probe committee tried to tind out just 
how big this racket was and what 
could be done about it Thev asked 
O. E. Lennox, K.C., chairman of the 
Ontario Securities Commission 

Some of the gleanings 


Cancellations, suspensions and re- 
fusals of registrations in the last three 
Vears amounted to more than 10% 
of the 1200 broker-dealers and sales- 
men licensed in the province 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 








TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN 








SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Preferred Dividend No. 26 


NOTICE is hereby given that the regular 
Dividend for the quarter ending 
prember 15, 1951 of One dollar and 
cents (81.1215) per 
share on the outstanding paid-up Four and 

f per cent (415°) Cumulative Re 


leemable Preferred Shares of the Company 


twelve and one-half 


s been declared payable September 15, 
51, tw shareholders of record as at the 
close of business on August 15, 1951 


The transfer books will not be closed 
By order of the Board 


Frank Hay, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


nto, July 25, 1951 





SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


“A” Shares 
Without Nominal or Par Value 
Dividend No. 20 


( lass 


NOTICE ts hereby given that a Dividend 
of One dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
outstanding paid-up Class “A” Shares 
Without Nominal or Par Value of the 
Company has been declared payable Sep 
tember 15, 1951, to shareholders of record 
is at the close of business on August 15, 


The transfer books will not be closed 
BK rder t the Board 

Frank Hay, 

i 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Foronto, July 25, 1951 





SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Class “B" Shares 


Without Nominal or Par Value 
Ditidend. No. 10 
NOTICE is hereby given that Dividend 
t One dollar ($1.00) per share on the out 
ne paid-up Class B Shares With 
N inal or Par Vali ft the Company 
et eclared pa ible September 1S 
st t ler f eC is at the 
t sil s { August | 1951 
I I ks will not be closed 
h t Board 
Frank Ha 
™M eta and Treasurer 


CE ENNIS» 








Britain's Turning-Point 


Faced with Inflation at Home, External Deficit, 
Increased Industrial Production is a Must 


by John L. Marston 


RECENT statements by British Min- 
isters, supplemented by equally  sig- 
nificant statements by ex-Ministers 
and influential but unofficial people. 
that Britain has 
critical phase in her postwar affairs. 

Britain is beginning to feel the im- 
pact of rearmament in earnest at the 
same time as other problems are ob- 
truding. Some of these problems are 
mixed up with rearmament. The new 
tuel crisis which now threatens is due 
not to a decline in the output of coal 
but to the failure of coal output to in- 
crease as fast as the demand for coal, 
itself stimulated by the acceleration 
of industrial activity due to rearma- 
ment. The shortage of steel is like- 
wise relative to a demand which ts ab- 
normally inflated. 


suggest reached a 


Common Problem 


The industrial problem is com- 
mon to many of the countries in- 
volved in the defence program. Brit- 
ain has to cope with some problems 
of finance which are more or less pe- 
culiar to herself. Especially, she is 
confronted with the new problem of 
the sterling balances, with a new (or 
revived) dollar problem, with the 
problem of providing enough exports 
to pay for essential imports. 

These difficulties are worse than 
in the earlier postwar years because 
there is less scope for manoeuvre. It 
is no longer possible to solve the dol- 
lar problem, or the problem of the 
balance of payments as a whole, by 
reducing imports, because industrial 
activity on the scale which rearma- 
ment requires means that the recent 
level of imports is inadequate. 

It is now admitted that the great 
improvement of the gold and dollar 
reserve last year was a big mistake 
When the sterling area had better op- 
portunities than now to obtain needed 
materials and equipment, and was 
earning more dollars to pay for them, 
the dollars were hoarded. Now the 
sterling area, particularly Britain. is 
more anxious to buy, at higher prices, 
when Marshall aid has ended and the 
trend of dollar-earning is uncertain 

The recent commodity 
markets offers opportunities to replen- 
ish stocks of some important materi- 
als, and it is to be hoped that the al- 
leged need to maintain a strong re- 
serve of gold and dollars will not pre- 
vent authorities acquiring them 

We must be prepared, however, to 
see a marked deterioration in the dol 


lar account and in the whole external 


easing of 


payments account if such a policy is 
followed. The British Treasury is al- 
ready concerned with the prospective 
deficit for the current year. Accord- 
ing to the Economic Survey, last 
year’s overall surplus of £229 million 
was to be eliminated this year, but 
there was to be no deficit. In fact, 1m- 


ports are costing so much that a defi- 
cit, perhaps roughly as large as last 
Vear’s surplus, seems inevitable. 

A deficit, so long as it can be main- 
tained without endangering the nation- 
al finances has a deflationary effect. 
The vigorous efforts that are now be- 
ing made to step up British exports 
will have a correspondingly inflation- 
ary effect—if they succeed. It is hoped 
that the external deficit will be limited 
and that inflation at home will be 
restrained by an appreciable increase 
in production, which would allow ex- 
ports to expand without denuding the 
home market. 


The Government's statisticians have 
estimated that production must in- 
crease this year by 4 per cent over last 
vear’s volume to keep the economy in 
equilibrium. Since that estimate was 
made in March the problem has been 
aggravated by a rise in import prices 
in excess of estimates, which requires 
that exports shall expand more than 
the estimates (which indicated 
£2,750 million of exports in 1951, 
against £2,221 million in 1950). Ac- 
cording to a recent statement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the pro- 
duction drive is well up to schedule, 
the increase over 1950 having averag- 


Che eS 


Defence: 


BIG PUSH 


THE PUSH tor a 150-wing Air Force 
has started in Congress. Plans for the 
drive have been underway at the Pen- 
weeks. The chiet 
obstacle encountered to date is the 
economy wave sweeping Congress at 
the moment. This program would en- 
tail 62 strategic air wings of long and 
medium bombers and fighter escorts; 
50 tactical air wings for dispatch to 
I urope and 38 wings for air defence. 
Up to now the Administration’s pro- 
gram has called for a 95-wing force 
by the end of 1952 at a cost of $22 
billion. Present estimates of the 150- 
wing buildup are $32 billion in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952; $27 
billion the following year and $37 bil- 
lion in the 1954 fiscal year. In terms 
of manpower, the Air Force would 
push ahead of the Army as the 150 
wings would require 1.8 million  per- 
sonnel against the Army’s goal of 1.5 
million military personnel. 
Meanwhile, the aircraft industry 
won't really get rolling in terms of 
large-scale deliveries until the forepart 
of 1952. Plane deliveries made since 
Korean hostilities began represent or- 
ders placed more than a year ago. In 
some Cases post-Korean orders are just 


tagon for several 


beginning to reach the delivery stage. 
In others, up to a year will elapse be- 





Willer 
GAITSKELL: Production is now 
well up to schedule, he says, 


ed so far something like 5 per cent 

But Dr. Dudley Seers, the economic 
Statistician, writing for The Financial 
Times, has forcefully refuted this 
claim. Adjusting the official figures 
to eliminate the seasonal element, he 
says, we find that production is not 
ahead of schedule but 
behind it. The 
average index figure for the year is 
146 to provide a 4 per cent increase in 
production, but the corrected figure 
for the first half-year’s achievement is 
only 14342. It is most unlikely that 
production can expand to a level of 
14812 in the half-vea 
achieve the target average. 


considerably 


seasonally-corrected 


second 


tore mass production of new models is 
achieved. Output of military aircraft 
in 1951 will have an aggregate weight 
of 110 million pounds valued at $4 
billion against a 1950 output of planes 
having a weight of 37 million pounds 
valued at $2 billion. The industry will 
do well to double its production this 
vear, and the increase is coming 
the second half of the vear. 


Allocations: 
PRESSURE ON 


THE International Materials Conter- 
ence has trod lightly on the subject of 
price controls but is beginning to be 
pressed by Britain and several >ther 
governments for world price controls 
The upshot is that the IMC eveniuall) 
will have to seek a firmer grip on the 
prices of scarce commodities even 
though its first move in this dir ction 
was not too auspicious. In thing 
maximum prices on tungsten, the Con- 
ference ran into the oppositi ol 
Brazil which “reserved its positio: 0M 
the question. IMC is limited to rm om 
mending measures to member gi \er"- 
ments and the effectiveness of an» step 
it takes is dependent on its getting 
virtually unanimous agreement anong 
the member consumer and su plier 
nations. Thus the cautious app oat 
to price control. 
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Nova Scotias Skating Oil Man 
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Big-Time Hockey Proved a Highway 


ink Miller 


S, whether top-flight amateur 
essional, today are stepping 
or the youth of Canada to 
i| business careers. Take the 
Dave Trottier, former National 
League star, who blazed the 
. in winter and learned the oil 
in summer. 
now zone manager for 
Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., has 
rned to his headquarters in 
rom one of his frequent busi- 
s to parts of Nova Scotia 
which covers 600 miles. 
a hot day to talk about 
ut Trottier, puffing content- 
big cigar, likes to talk about 
it any time. “You know it’s 
he said, “the people who 
from my hockey days.” 
says any vouth who makes 
in sport has a good chance 
iccess in any business career 
ecide to follow. “You learn 
veople. 1 found that out 
there are far greater oppor- 
get into the pro ranks.” 
of his business trips to west 
Scotia, Trottier visited Cape 
nd, until recently isolated 
mainland except by boat 
r the former NHL star had 
e connecting causeway, a 
Id fisherman approached 
marked: “I know vou. You 
who used to play with the 
Varsity Grads.” 
sin 1928 when the Grads. 
the Olympics and _ tresh 
\llan Cup victory the year 
plaved an All-Nova Scotia 
1¢© Halifax Forum before a 
d crowd 


emories 


ither-beaten fisherman then 
e names of some of the 
that team Dr. Joe Sulli 
Plaxton brothers, Hugh and 
Red” Porter, Dr. Hudson 
om have been successful in 
broke into hockey with 
Michael's College dur ing the 
ison. He played with To 
ty Intercollegiate from 
received permission to 
le Varsity Grads in 1927, 
am won the Allan Cup. 
ed one of the smoothest 
ur time, Trottier is one of 
ickey players who played 
that won the Canadian, 
Olympic championships. 
itter Trottier jumped from 
o ranks in 1929 with the 
| iroons, he joined McColl- 
Oil. “I was one of the few 
0 plaved hockey in winter 
{ during the summer,” he 
irted in the oil business in 
then went into laboratory 
iter to the sales division. — 
with McColl-Frontenac the 
irs, Came to Halifax in 1943 
marine business of the com- 
being expanded in the vital 
port. Since that time the 


| 


4 


Into the World of Business 





H 


arry A. Cochrane 
FROTTIER: People recall the days 


when he was a bright lightin the NHL. 


company has made tremendous pro- 
gress in Halitax and other parts ot 
the Province. 

Turning back to hockey, Trottier 
donned the blades last winter in an 
old-timers game in Halifax. Although 
the former star now tips the scales at 
200, compared to his pro playing 
Weight of 154, he still showed the 
“youngsters” plenty of class as he 
teamed up with ex-NHL players Dave 
“Sweeney” Schriner and Marty Barry 
on the first-string line. “I got a big 
kick out of that game,” said Trottier. 
“I kept hollering to Schriner to get off 
his knees.” 


Still Interested 


The oil business occupies most of 
[rottier’s time, but he still takes a 
Keen interest in sport. He is a directo: 
of Saint Mary’s senior hockey club and 
last year was President of the Halifax 
Canadian Football League. He also 
has the odd swing at golf at Halifax's 
beautiful Ashburn Club 

Trottier saw his last days of pro 
hockey with the Detroit Red Wings in 
1940, after being with the Maroons 
ten seasons. 

The former NHL star has four chil- 
dren but they will never be seen in 
the big circuit unless women crash the 
gates. Sheila, 16, the oldest, started to 
skate when she was four vears old. 
“She didn’t want me to help her, and 
believe it or not she just took to the 
ice naturally.” 

Susan is nine vears old. “When the 
third child was born, I told my wite 
I didn’t mind what name we gave her 
so long as it started with an ‘S’.” So 
they named her Sherrill, now six vears 
old, and Trottier has a 3-S line, recall 
ing to him the famous line of the 
Maroons in. their heyday — Stewart, 
Seibert and Smith. 

Trottier said he knew hockey would 
not change so radically so as to have 
four regular forwards, so the fourth 
child was named Julie. 
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MY GANK 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


Canada’s 
First 
Bank 





Bank oF MonrTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 











ge en 
| LUS 
REVENTION 


THE RISK of disaster caused by faulty, 
dangerous power plant equipment and boilers, can be 
greatly lessened. We are doing it constantly on equipment 

of our clients by means of a staff of experts trained to 
spot dangerous conditions before disaster occurs 
It is to your advantage and to our advantage to keep 
accidents from occurring to objects we insure. So our 
trained staff inspects the objects periodically, and it is 


also available to help the policyholder in time of 
emergency. Be fully insured—ask your broker or agent 


for details 


ee gm 
& a 


STABILITY { 











WC ew eC yam ety Tras C oe tits 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 737 Church St. 
Scotia Bldg., Montreal Toronto, Ont. 
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EXPORT. 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 


OSC activities had resulted last 


c n 28 convictions including nine 
sentences. There were nine fugi- 
ves from justice at large in other 
provinces in Canada 

U.S. stories of traudulent opera- 
S were “exaggerated” but never- 

heless there was truth in them. 
e cure? Stop people trom buy- 


stocks on the phone. Or negotiate 


extradition treatv with the U.S 
The difficulty with the latter was that 
‘ ot only leave fraudulent 

esme Ope to extradition unde! 
U.S. federal securities laws. It would 


aws apply to Cana 


( s. And quite Nonest brokers 
v seives fac vy eXtrad! 
quite c imate Canadian 
NI ‘AAS C Vd | Cause ol com 
vas k cooperation from 
Securitics Exchange Commission 
Washington. It complained pub 

c ) fidn’t consult him 
i c m 2 decided to isk the 
C 1 of e U.S. SEC oO appea 
c d give his side of the 

Housing: 


BUILDING BOOM 





ON} of confederation 

vas 5s when the New- 

tl Administrator, the 

H QO ymnounced a 
> SOO OO project 

t 

| ‘ . Shared 75 per cent 

Ott \ 25 pe ee 4 D\ New- 

c s sage a town 


rerowded Gander 


BUSINESS ANGLE 
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DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On July 24th, 1951, a quarterly 
dividend of Ninety cents per share 
n U.S 
the no par value Shares of this Com- 


currency was declared on 


pany payable September 5th, 1951, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business August 6th, 1951. 


J. A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 


July 24th, 19517 





COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


airport; 


DAVIS LEATHER 








One bec are James 


iii iii iii iri titi titi rit r iii ri iii iii iii iii ririrrrri rrr irre 


on a prospecting trip when thei 





mid-June, 
Thev are 


SINCE 


civilization, 








land acquisition and the erection of 
housing units at Corner Brook, the 
paper mill town on the west coast: 
ind an expansion of the slum-cleat 
ance program in St. John’s. After the 
Gander townsite has been built for its 


3.000 residents, they will form a mu- 


nicipal government. The airport is the 
responsibility ot the Federal Depart 
ment of Transport and it will instal 
the basic municipal services—water, 
hting, sewage, paving and other 
expansion ot 


aciiities. The current 


runways and renovation of buildings 
make the housing shortage in Gander 
even more severe. 

Brook, 


site of the new cement 


In Cornet which is) near 


Humbermouth, 
and gypsum mills, workers must live 
close to it and 


availl- 


paper town o! 
no accommodation 1s presently 
able The Bowater’s mill has made 

! 


d available and 205 lots will be 





laid out at first. Later LOO economical 
rental units will be built 


The St 


plan includes further expansion of the 


John’s section of the new 


I 
slum-clearance scheme © started = in 
earnest last vear. Already one entire 
Street of old ramshackle homes has 
been levelled and the tormer habi 
tants provided with accommodation in 
ow rental apartments on what Is 
h 1 as the Ebsarv Estate. The first 
140 units there cost a million dollars 
ind an additional 150 is expected to 
top $1,250,000. The project will be 


a Government committee, 
he directorship) of Cabinet 
Vardy, and will consist of 


members of the Provincial Govern- 


ment. the Department of Transport 
and advisory members trom the Cen 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
When the 
the committee have been announced, 
the first meeting will be held in St. 
John’s. If Newfoundland were under 
independent status now it could not 
attempt the housing plans that have 
been undertaken this year or the new 
venture outlined above. 


tion tederal members ot 







NEAR EXHAUSTION after wandering through the wilds of northeastern 
Walsh (left) and his brother Michael. 
tood 
when they decided to make a desperate attempt to reach 
thought to have made an important cobalt find. 





on. eeeeeeenee 


=P 


The two were 


ran out. They have been missing 
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@ Further evidence of Newtound- 
land’s expansion was the recent an- 
nouncement of a tannery and marine 
oil hardening plant for the new prov- 
ince. Cement and steel for the tannery 
will come trom Hamburg, Germany. 
William 
Dorn, a Czechoslovakian tannery ex 


pert. 


The venture is headed by 


NEW LINE 


NEW EVIDENCE of the rate at 
which the demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts Is expanding was contained in an 
announcement last week that the 
Frans-Northern Pipe Line ¢ ompany 
intends to build a pipeline linking 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. 

Construction of the line is to begin 
authorization is obtained 
from the Board ot Transport Commis 
although 


4S SOON as 


SIOHeTS, 


shortage of steel 


W. R. WAY: Recently appointed 
vice-president of the Shawinigan Wa- 
ter and Power Company of Quebec. 





might cause a holdup if permission jy 
build is granted. 

President A. N. Horne, who head 
the new company owned jointly p, 
British American Oil, Shell Oil Com 
pany of Canada and McColl-Froy tena 
Oil Company, pointed out thi: the 
pipeline would take less steel thin ex. 
pansion of the oil tanker fleet, and jj 
any case would be 
when the fleet is expanded, due jo jp. 
creased demand for oil. 

The line will extend 400 miles fron 
Montreal through Cornwall, Pro scot 
Brockville, Kingston, Belleville Poy 
Hope, Toronto, Clarkson to Hamilton 
A branch would serve Ottawa. ‘nitig 
capacity would be 40,000. bar-els 
day, carrying finished products fro 
the refineries of the three companie: 
in Montreal. 


FARMERS’ FUTURE 


FARM economists from both sides o: 
the border met last week to try to fore. 
cast the future for North America 
farmers. Members of the Am 
Farm Econoniic Association a 
Canadian Agricultural Econom 
ciety, they met in Guelph to discus 
common problems and = conditions 
Top-level government agricultural ec 
nomics experts and university staf 
members, their views could have 
reaching effects on farming condition 
Dr. W. M. Drummond, one of t 
speakers, told his audience that seem: 
ingly Canada’s agricultural expansi 
era was drawing to a close. He reject 
ed artificial price supports 
country’s farmers, telling them 
“must look in the direction of dema 
expansion rather than supply ¢ 
tion for any hope of price improve 
ment. 
Economists 


necessary even 





agreed that 
countries farmers are now concentra! 
ing on “intensive expansion,” as ck 
monstrated by the larger numbers 
small holdings outside towns 
cities. 

Loss of some export markets 
been compensated for largely 
creased exports in other lines, but D 
J. F. Booth, chief of the Econom 
Division of the Dominion Departmen 
ot Agriculture, told the eco 
that the export market would ¢ 
to be of major importance 

Dr. H. H. Hannam, president 0 
Federation of Agricult 


Canadian 
predicted a general 
prices, except in meat. He express 
fears that the Canadian defe 
gram might create labor an 


easing | 


machinery shortages in the 


war 
Wheat: 

WHODUNIT? 
NO ONE knew just whose ‘ault 


was, but seven ships were ted Uj 
Montreal harbor 
of $1,000 daily 


at a repor! ds cos 


awaiting — este! 


grain destined for overseas fiarked 
Montreal shippers pointed (te fT 
ger at the railways and Grea’ Lakes 


ships for not providing enoug!) spa 


Grain men at the head of th 
Lakes said there weren't nous 
canal boats. But the railways <laime 


they are ahead of last year’s delve 
ies, and have no shortage of cars! 
move the grain. Canada Stcamsh!? 
Lines stated that half its caro fle 














ed up in hauling grain, and that 





Was 
. not enough grain cars were, made 
ava ble. 
. toon Ottawa’s Maritime Commis- 
; sion got into the act. Shippers were 
cE Scarring better-paying defence ma- 
the tel instead of grain, said the com- 
a. miss on. They expressed no doubts 
i) Me thar he target set for July 31 for 
en is shipments would be reached, 
in. Me bur cakes grain shippers did. They 
- th the amount shipped will be 
S sh »y about 10 million bushels of 
th million bushel goal. 
= w stern Canadian cowboys won’t 
ey be ing their horses much longer 
i sale of horsemeat catches on— 
‘ eat them instead. A_ recent 
Lies 5 disclosed that there are horse- 
ie 1ops in Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Ca and Winnipeg. But stiff 


RE exo nent regulations ensure that 
tomer knows just what he is 
for his money. Main factor 
i is the price — horsemeat 
ss than half the amount the 
its of beet would cost. 




















So- om encv difficulties may become 
us ae t of the past with the world’s 
Ms F if a new system tested by the 
tional Air Transport Associa- 

ae ti ut into practice generally. An 


currency known as the kilo- 


ns y take the place of dollars, 
ihe & f francs, etc. Under the new 
| SV Sti airlines would base their cal- 
It s in billing each other on 
ec distance travelled, then render the 
n cash, rather than the pres- 
. m. Where they sell space for 

ther, involving computing the 
the space in terms of their 


then converting it into the 
currency used by the com- 
rving the passengers. 


ol U.S. DOLLARS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


tor customers. If the full 

Canadian industry is to be 
nd the West's defence pro- 
program, there will have to be 





\merican orders for defence 
s other than scarce raw mate- 
silance of payments may not 
nv problem, and it’s not for 
son that orders are required 
¢ most important reason is 
West needs Canadian produc- 
can’t afford to have the U.S 


Its prejudice against im 


Sse 


4 


reign manufactured goods 
5 those that can be produced 
ficiently outside the States. 








may be reason to hope that 
dian Industrial Preparedness 
on complaint about the lack 
orders was premature. U.S 
this matter may broaden 
ted by the aircraft orders. 
Canadian manufacturers and 
\ can’t be criticized for wor- 
out U.S, import policy. The 
obstructionism — of special 
‘roups in the U.S. which have 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
year, the sale of Canadian 
nin the States (both required 
of the defence program) are 
rounds for cynicism in spite 
level assurances and_ high 
leve cements. ” 
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THE 


WABASSO COTTON COMPANY 


LIMITED 


ANNUAL REPORT 


DIRECTORS 


C. R. WHITEHEAD, President 
NORMAN J. DAWES, Vice-President 
HUGH MACKAY HON. LUCIEN MORAUD, K.C. 
W. TAYLOR-BAILEY oO. B. THORNTON, O.B.E., W. J. WHITEHEAD 








Directors’ Report te the Shareholders 
GENTLEMEN :— 

The financial position of the Company at 28th April 195!, and the results from the operations for the year 
ended that date are shown by the accompanying Financial Statements. 

Profits for the year as shown in the Profit and Loss Account amounted to $663,921.51 and compare with 
profits last year of $608,184.63. 

On the Ist February 1951 the remaining $1,000,000 of the Company’s Series “A” 414% First Mortgage Bonds 
matured and were paid off and the mortgage securing the issue was discharged. 

In order to finance the construction and purchase of additional manufacturing facilities arrangements were 
made and completed for the issue and private sale of $2,000,000 of 3140 Serial Debentures maturing as to 
$200,000 in each of the next ten years. These funds will also assist the Company in maintaining an adequate 
working capital position. 

The Directors wish to express their appreciation of the loyal and efficient services rendered by the Com- 
pany’s officers, staff and employees during the year. 

Submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors, 


THREE RIVERS, QUE., 17th MAY, 1951. 


(Signed) C. R. WHITEHEAD, 
President. 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at 28th April, 1951 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets:— | Current Liabilities:— 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 15.121. 45 | Accounts and Hills Payable = aes 
= . : a | Bank Loans — secured 758,000.00 
Government of Canada and Pro- | Gaavattag Raneuces and Accrued F 
vincial Bonds with interest ac- Wages T69.OLLS4 
crued — less reserve (Approxi- | Provision for Municipal and other 
mate Market Value $3,243,156.51)  3,123,919.01 | Taxes G19 066.55 
Accounts and Bills Receivable, | Debentures Interest Accrued 1H 3b.05 
less. reserves 1.596 ,520.99 $1.0 Debentures due Ist March 
: 1952 200,009.00 S 8.255 0075 


Inventories as determined and | 
certified by the Management— | 
Raw Cotton, partly manufac- | 
tured and manufactured stock, 
at cost or market value which- 
ever was the lower, less re- 
serves. Supplies and Chemicals 
at average cost and not over 


Deferred Liabilities :— 


For Machinery and Equipment 
Purchases 
Debentures:— 
Authorized:— S$ 5,000,000.00 


LOD, AD9.62 


Issued :— 


: ‘4 , 
replacement value eee eaae S 4,532,049. Benturen ; I S 2,000,000.00 
7 Less: Debentures maturing Ist 
Property :— March 1952 200,000.00 
Real Estate, Building, Plant, Ma- Balance due $200,000.00 annual- ——————— 
chinery ete., at cost less ly Ist March 1953 to 1961 in- 


S14.813.261.1¢ clusive 1. 800,.000.00 

Provision for Research, Plant Im 
provements and Contingencies 

Provision for Increased Cost of Re- 
Placing Fixed Assets 


Capital Stock:- 
Authorized:- 


amounts written off 
Less Depreciation and Ob- 
solescence provided 10, 823,242.11 5. 990,019.05 


1,000 000.08 





4,162,221.25 
Investments:— 
Wholly Owned Subsidiary Com- 





panies (Estimated realizable 525,40) shares of No Par value 
value as of this date $1,279,096.68 222, 160.26 Issued :— 
$49,515 shares fully paid > 00 000.00 
Deferred Charges:— Undistributed Income - Reir 
Unexpired Insurance Prepaid vested in the Business. Balance 
Taxes, ete 115,414.78 as at YSth April 1951 2 $50,996.60 


S11,859,735.10 $11,859,735. U0 


NOTE: Capital Expenditure commit 
ments amount to approximately s1.900,000 
MONTREAL, 16th May, 1951 
Signed on behalf of the Board 
signed) C. R. WHITEHEAD, Director 
NORMAN J. DAWES, Director 
Verified as per our report of this dite 
Signed) RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, Chartered Accountans, Auditors 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME 
For the Year Ended 28th April, 1951 REINVESTED IN THE BUSINESS 
Tot Diath: ten tie ves setae Se” As at 28th April, 1951 


April 1951 before providing for the 
undernoted items : 
Revenue from Investments Salance at credit 29th April 1950 
ec 4 3 
Add:— 
General Reserve 00,000.00 





$1,667 411.87 





oe ‘ 28 
Depreciation on Property and Plant S698, 682.56 





Bond and Debenture Interest 6 16 39 Balance of Profit for the year 
Directors’ Fees 6,160.00 ended 28th April 1951 663,921.51 
9 368.09 
Legal Fees $ bs 
Executive Salaries {8,748.81 aalans z 
Expenses of Debenture Issue less ates beduets— 
premium E. 1, 328.85 oe ; — ; fas 
Provision for Government Taxes 790 000.00 djustments affecting prior years § 30.821.7 
Provision for increased cost of replac- ae Dividends paid 349,515.00 380,336.78 
ing Fixed Assets 220,000.00  1,833,754.76 2 
re of P for the Year Trans- ————>- ">" -- 
Balance of Profit f ; ees a toes 
ferred to Undistributed Income 13,92 $2 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Here a party returns from 





yan accepted feature of the Laurentian resort 


a far-northern fishing junket. 


LAURENTIANS: GILDED PLAYGROUNDS 


ONTINCED FROM PAGE 
They don't know 
ibout preparing food ot 


keeping a good house. They give all 


FUND 


Ask your Investment Dealer 


Broker for prospectus 
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of us in the Laurentians a bad name.” 

A plan to combat this is already in 
operation. The resort owners have 
embarbed on an education scheme to 
teach newcomers the art of keeping 
guests happy—and coming back yeat 


after vear. And 


watching non-cooperative operators to 


vigilant eyes are 


see that flagrant abuses are reported 


to the proper officials 


Greenery Signery 


Another objective is to clean the 
skirts of Highway No. 11. This is a 
beautiful highway rapidly being spoil- 
ed by hundreds of stands selling hot 
dogs, hamburgers and soft drinks. 

The view is obliterated. And the 
stragaly of one-storey, 


wooden shacks with their glaring signs 


procession 


is an unsightly introduction to one of 
Canada’s top beauty spots. 

Prize atrocity, probably, is a hotel 
set back on evergreen hills which at 
night is completely outlined in a blaz- 
ing neon tube. 

But these cankers in a region of soft 
ereens and blues will eventually be 
cured. The men who love the Lauren- 
tians both as a livelihood and as a 
place to call home, believe this can 
become a tremendous tourist attrac- 
tion without losing one bit of its beauty 
or its novel French-Canadian charm. 

It will be a paradise, these men 
claim. A paradise with a $25 million- 
a-Vvear mnecome 


o> 
She DOMINION oe CANADA 
ee COMPANY 


Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto 


Montreal - Hamilton - London + Winnipeg « Calgary » Vancouver 


THE CLARKSON COMPANY 


Trustees, Receivers and Liquidators 


15 WELLINGTON 
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THE HIGH COST OF FRANCO 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
which has not existed since the end of 
the civil war. In Barcelona and other 
industrial areas the people will tell you 
that they are agotados—tfed up; else- 
where they say they soon will be. The 
reaction varies in direct proportion to 
the lack of food and the local cost of 
living. 

The feeling, indeed, is always ex- 
pressed in economic rather than po- 
litical terms: as one young Catalan 
said to me, “It is nothing to do with 
Communism, it’s this’—and he point- 
ed to his stomach. Economics, how- 
ever, cover a lot of ground: the huge, 
clumsy bureaucracy, the — swollen, 
costly police force, the corruption in 
high and low places, all of which help 
to put the cost of food and housing 
at a prohibitive level. 

Franco, by publicizing himself as 
the unique saviour of the nation, has 
succeeded in bringing on himself the 
odium for everything that goes wrong. 
The attempts of the Spanish Press to 
divert this resentment by attacking 
foreign countries have been remark- 
ably unsuccessful; in Spain, among 
ordinary people, | found no interest 
whatever in whether other people 
“recognized” Spain or not, and the 
long ostracism of Spain was blamed 
not on the wickedness of foreigners 
but on the Caudillo. 

It is remarkable what a_ balanced 
view Spaniards have of their country’s 
domestic and international position 
considering how little help they get 
trom their controlled Press. But then, 
few people in Spain bother to study 
the local Press. I] have even been cri- 
ticized for reading a paper “because 
they never tell you what’s happening.” 

In view of this it is surprising to 
find that all over Spain people do 
know pretty well what is happening. 
The Barcelona newspapers, for in- 


THEN AND NOW 


DEATHS 


Frank O'Donnell, 71, former chief 
Weather forecaster for Canada; in 
Toronto, after a lengthy illness. 


Robert J. Flaherty, 67, Canadian- 
trained explorer and maker of such 
documentary films as “Nanook of the 
North” and “Man of Aran.” 


Col. John Spottiswood Tait, OBE, 
of Vancouver, 76, an original officer 
in Seaforth Highlanders of Canada 
when it was raised in Vancouver in 
1912; in Vancouver, suddenly. 


Ralph Godschall (“Rafey”) John- 
son, 69, retired businessman and well- 
known sports figure; in Montreal, af 
ter a jong illness. 


Rev. James Francis Ingram, 80, of 
Brockville, Ont., former missionary to 
India and Burma. 


John Raymond O'Neill, 59, of Al- 
monte, Ont., prominent mining man 
and former MP for Temiskaming. 

Alfred Taylor Chadwick, 86, a for- 
mer Business Manager and Trustee of 
Toronto’s The Telegram: in Toronto. 


Cmdr. J. K. L. Ross, 75, interna- 


stance, carried scarcely a mention of 
the city-wide tramway boycott and 
subsequent strikes until they were al- 
most over, but all Spain knew out 
them. The news of a minor de; jop- 
stration by Madrid medical stucents 
reached Barcelona the same day 

Even more remarkable, in a « ’un- 
try seething with police and al’ the 
usual trappings of totalitarianisi, js 
the outspokenness of the popula:ion. 
Spain is the only dictatorial coun ry | 
have ever seen where a young man 
could be shouted down in a public 
bar and told he was ignorant, bump- 
tious, childish, and unpatriotic. -be- 
cause he praised the dictator. 

One strong reason for dislike of 
Franco, frequently expressed, is his 
airy offer to put “a million men » long 
the Pyrenees.” The Spaniards are 
brave and patriotic people, but they 
do not care to have their lives offered 
by proxy in aid of a cause which they 
are rather uncertain about. 

Many of them consider that a mil- 
lion casualiies in 1936-39 is enough 
to be going on with, others are rm uct- 
ant to fight for a freedom they do not 
themselves enjoy, and yet others point 
out practically that the Spanish Arm) 
is not yet equipped to fight anybody 

But the universal dislike of Franco 
does not mean that there is any clear 
picture in the public mind as to the 
alternative. Inside Spain, the names 
of exiled anti-Franco politicians are 


scarcely Known to the man in_ the 


Street, particularly of the younger 
generation. In general there ts 


vague sentiment in favor of a restora- 
tion of the monarchy as a kind ot 
guarantee of stability. 

The temper of the people at this 
moment is against violence, but 
outside the small privileged classes 
all in favor of change. 

(Copyright Reserved) 


tionally 
nessman, 
Jamaica. 


Known sportsman and _ busi 
formerly of Montrea 


Frank D. Allison, widely-known a 
tist of Saint John, NB; at Saint John 


Henry M. Hueston, 73, forme 
President and Editor of the Sarnu 
Canadian Observer, in Sarnia, Ont 


APPOINTMENTS 
Col. the Hon. A. B. DeWoltfe be- 


comes the Provincial Secretary the 
NS Government. 
Gideon Milroy Carrie, OB! 0! 


Owen Sound, Ont., named to com: 
mand a division of the Defence Re 
search Board. 


Ian MacNeill of Toronto, reporte! 
and public relations, as assistant t 
National Film Board Commissic 1! 


Edward Stanley Coristine of \{ont- 
real, former textile mill manager, 4 
Director of Administration fo: the 
NFB. 


RETIREMENT 


Dr. Griffith Taylor, as Professor 0! 
Geography, University of Toronto. 
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: DUCATED SALESMEN 
ut DUE the increasing compexities of 
n- mi isurance a higher calibre of 
nts A ners is required throughout the 
4 d especially in agency and 
In- aT e staffs. It is not enough that 
he F the nce salesman today be mere- 
is ly and convincing talker. He 
Nn, ac v his particular branch of the 
I Bind iside and out; there are times 
an mB whe must be something of a psy- 
lic ( know something of law, ac- 


P- con and other subjects. 


J€- fe th this purpose in mind that 
iry has set up educational 
ol order to train personnel 
his In the life branch, for exam- 
ng es are granted and it will be 
ire many, if not most, of the 
es ere have taken courses. 
ed e, casualty and general 
ey ilso conduct courses. These 
ed through the Insurance 
il- across Canada. At the 


ere are four active Institu- 





ed in Montreal, Toronto, 
nd Vancouver. 
int titutes in the east, the In- 
ny stitute of Montreal and the 
ly Institute of Ontario, which is 
Ct foronto, are affiliated with 


ed Insurance Institute of 








he in while the two western 
les e affiliated with the Insur- 
ab te of America. Efforts are 
Ie nder wav to link the vari- 
se es into one Dominion In- 
( E cts Courses 
" Ee | entice Lae of Mont- 
Fs goes back to 1900 origi- 
= icts a number of courses 
# fire, casualty and general 
Fa actices. The Institute is 
&§ fees and by donations 
z| companies. The textbooks 
iH by members voluntarily 
4 turers are also volunteers. 
a S ’, When the Institute was re- 
Si 3 has been at the service 
ba eneral-insurance industry 
4 rance Institute of Ontario 
be correspondence course in 
: with the Department ot 
| Extension of the University 
e The Institute was founded 


I reorganized on an enlarg- 


1945. obtaining a charter 








tion in 1947. 
1S rio Institute course, lead- 
ae ’ree, takes four vears to 
: : 1d includes such subjects 
si ss English, — psychology, 

salesmanship and various 
of nsurance. The Institute 
m- series of lectures. On com- 
to course and passing the ex- 

the Institute grants a 
2 viding the official designa- 
re ‘ oo ow Insurance Institute ot 
a cluded is an insurance ac- 
: section sponsored by the 
nt fe! \ccountants’ Association. 
as \ ventury ago, even 25 years 
he : ng of insurance was a lot 


it is today. Each vear it 


\T : ‘ more complex matter and 
‘ surance can rest assured 

of : ‘ent of today is a properly- 
dividual, who has spent 


S acquiring his knowledge. 





SELLING JOB 


“WHY,” the question is sometimes 


asked, “can’t insurance companies 
save money by cutting down their 


sales staffs and selling insurance over 
the counter? There would be no agent's 
commission or expenses and other re- 
lated costs would be cut down.” 

is it won't work. The 
average man doesn’t go out and shop 
around and buy an insurance policy 
the way he buys a fishing rod or a 
package of razor blades. He has to be 


The answer 


——$—$<—$—$— ————————————————————— 


IT CAN HAPPEN 


Blowouts can..anddo.. 


which result in injuries, disfigurement fo- life . 
And ... because no tire or tube in the world is blowout-proof ... 
vou should realize that you might have a blowout at any ume! 
BUT —there is one proved way to protect yourself against blow- 
That is to install Goodyear’s LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes in your tires. The diagram at right shows why. 


out accidents. 


For your sake . 


WHY LIFEGUARDS ARE A MOST ECONOMICAL BUY! 


more safe miles from your tires when 


1. You can get up to 25°, 


they're equipped with LifeGuards. 
2. One set of LifeGuards will usually outlast three to four sets 


of ordinary tubes. 


cause terrible accidents.... 


.. for your family’s sake.. 
. , 7 , S . “cy 
your tires now. You can't get better protection to save your life! 


sold a policy. Its advantages and bene- 
fits have to be explained to him; he 
may know of them but, to put it 
bluntly, they have to be hammered 
into him. 

A number of attempts have been 
made to sell insurance over the count- 
er. For example, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society is the oldest life- 
Insurance company in existence, hav- 
ing been founded in 1762. It has 
never employed agents or transacted 
business outside the United Kingdom. 
Yet most recent figures show that in 


accidents 
.. or death! 


.. put LifeGuards in 


the years 1940 and 1941 it issued 
than 1,000 new policies in each 
those years. 


Lhe British 


a life insurance 


Government 
scheme through 
By the end of 1928, 


1 


post office. 


opera 
I 


1 
1eSS 


ol 


ted 


the 


titel 


64 Vears, the plan had less than 12,000 


contracts in force. In 


British 


comp i 


Insurance companies 


iSOTl, 


ISSUING 


weekly premium contracts, had over 


= 


2 million contracts in force. In 


lat 


vear a House of Commons Committee 


recommended that tt 


ve system be dis- 


continued. Douglas R. Weston 


HOW GOODYEAR LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 
a CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 


When a tire with an 

— ordinary tube blows 
out, it goes flat tm- 

iN mediately—car lurch- 
mount en an es and swavs, invites 


LIFEGUARD CROSS SECTION! disaster 


BUT—when a tire with a Goodvear 
LiteGuard Safety Tube blows, the 
tire flat 

the inner air chamber retains air long 
enough to allow tor a safe, contr 


does not go Immediately — 


olled 


' 
stop. 




















GOODFYVEAR eles sno font nis 
LifFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 








———— id you ever shop for dinner in Paris? 


Even if you parlay-voo like a native. you get a queer, lost feeling he thinks you'll like, he puts his name on it—big and clear and proud. 


the first time you go marketing in a foreign country. You try it. and if it doesn’t suit you, you know what not to get the next time. Fs 
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Brand names give you the wonderful power of taking it or 
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leaving it alone. And that power—a force as mighty as your right to vo 













brand among the strangers—well. take our word for it, 
pen r —is what keeps manufacturers vying with each other for your favor 
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. making their products better and better .. . offering 
There's nothing like a little travel to make you realize how our you more and more for your money. 
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the first time you go marketing in a foreign country. You try it, and if it doesn’t suit you, you know what not to get the next time. 
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